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LECTURE 13. 


LaD1ges AND GENTLEMEN, 


Ihave finished the individual organs 
and the respective powers manifest- 
ed by them. You may ask whether 
we have not too many, er whether 
we have enough. Those who think 
that we have too many, must reflect 
that the same mode of reasoning 
which convinces us that there are 
two or three fundamental powers 
proves also that there are thirty-five, 
or probably more. We endeavour to 
explain the parts we observe, and if 
we could explain them by a sin 
power, there would be no necessity 
for multiplying them. I say to those 
who hint that there are too many 

wers, ‘‘ tell me any one that can 
— or any one power whose 
action you can explain by referring it 
to another. I have not found that the 
parts could be explained by dimi- 
nishing the number ; nature is not so 
simple in her operations as some spe- 
culative philosophers suppose. 

Those — that — are not 
enough powers confound the action 
with — This is a very im- 
portant point to distinguish, because 
a small number of powers may pro- 
duce an infinite number of actions, 
by their combination. It is really 
astonishing to find every individual 
so modified in this way, although pos- 
sessing the same powers, that among 
thousands and thousands of men, you 
will never meet with another exactly 
like yourself. We shail tind that 





thirty-five powers, if tried by nume- 
rical progression, would form an in- 
finite number of combinations ; just as 
a certain namber of letters, possessing 
few primitive sounds, will allow of the 
formation of an immense number of 
words. There are but few primitive 
colours, bat their combinations are 
immense. We never see two faces 
uite alike ; the parts composing the 
face are but few; bat how inoumer- 
able are the varieties of appearance 
produced! I see no reason for be- 
lieving, therefore, that there are too 
many, or that there are not enough. 
The parts of nature must be ex- 
plained, and if it be necessary to 
adopt a power to explain them, we 
must not hesitate to do so. In look- 
ing at the individual organization, 
and the several organs of the powers 
we have spoken of, we shall find 
really a philosophical arrangement. 
The powers have not been discovered 
in the order I have spoken of them 
but one has been discovered here, and. 
another there, and in different parts 
successively, and if you just look at 
their situation, it is curious to find 
that those powers common to man 
and animals, are the powers neces- 
sary to animal existence, are all placed 
at the base of the brain, and you will 
find, that the more rare the powers 
in nature, the higher up are they 
placed, and you find them largest in 
man, as he is at the tep of the animal 
creation. We find that all the 
similar powers have their organs near 
to each other ; you may see an instance 
of this in the arrangement of the 
propensities oc feelings, the senti- 
ments proper to man, fand so on. 
Then again you see a ditlerence in the 
size of the organs, some being small, 
others large, and if you reflect on the 
sphere of activity, you find that also 
differing ; the activity of all persons 
is not equal. All things are reason- 
ably to be understood, by taking them 












parts ; make a moral analysis of 
subject, and you will soon arrive 


posed, netsh af ita fe lh, and 


you will discover nothing. Suppose 
we say, first, that the individual fun- 
i powers exist, aud that they 
are attached to individual cerebral 
parts to be ascertained only by obser- 
“vation ; reasoning is worth nothing 
-here; you may reason for ever on the 
sulgect, but you could not ascertain 
othe situation of the ective powers 
vhy reasoning. Sup this to be 
‘the case, we can then take a step 
@arther, and endeavour to show the 
usefulness of phrenology. 

Inthe first Lecture, I had the op- 
portunity of saying, that it was impos- 
sible te speak ne the usefulness of 
phrenolo before the thing itself 
should be thovenghly understood. 
Sapposean organ exists, will it not be 
q@ecessary to represent the configura- 
tiom as pature presents it. An artist 
may draw a portrait of a person, or 
he may sketch oat an historical pic- 
dure; he may draw up dramatic scenes 
of commen lite, and produce good 
effect; but they say he ought to imi- 
tate mature. I have before shown, 
im drawing portraits, how necessary 
itis to attend to the configuration of 
the head. 1 have shown you that the 
head is as mach moditied in figure as 
the face, and that therefore it is ne- 
eessary for an artist to attend to the 
figure of the head as well as the face, 
if he would represent nature. (The 
painting of the head and face sepa- 
gable frem each other, by which ano- 
ther head might be appended to the 
same face, was shown, to point out the 
great importance of an attention to 
the shape of the head in portrait 
gelatine’) | Do you suppose that if an 
artist were to represent a person he 
intended to be sent to heaven, and 
another to be sent to hell, that he 
would give them the same shaped 
heads? (A laugh.) The ancient artists 
were very attentive te the various 
shapes of the heads ot persons of dif- 
ferent talents, and they were right in 
doing so; why should we neglect it? 
Hence, in studying characters, it is 
mecessary that artists should uudy the 
configurations of their characters, so 
that where cunning prevails, or natu- 
kal affection, where firmness or bumi- 
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lity prevails, we have seen that they 
are connected with individual organs, 

and these organs mist be studied, if 

they wish towepreésent nature. 

I come now to another point, to 
anew step in ovr investigations, to 
give a new application to the arts.in 
common iife, and to consider how far 
the powers of the mind are indicated 
by certain appearances of the coun- 
tenance, by what is called physiognomy, 
a term derived from two Greek words 
gucis nature, and qyropor, a sign or 
indication, so that physiegnomy means 
the indication of nature by certain 
signs, although in its application the 
term is restricted to the expressions 
of the countenance. Is there any 
such thing as physiegnomy? I pro- 
pose this question, and J know some 
will say there is, and others will con- 
tradict that assertion. We will assume 
that there is such a thing, and I am 
sure that every one is a physiognomist 
to a certain extent; when persons 
are brought together, one judges of 
another at first sight, bat whether 
right or wrong I will mot say. Ani- 
mals, too, are physiognomists, and so 
are children. Animals can judge of 
some of the feelings of man; a dog 
will know whether his master is angry 
with him or pleased. His master may 
be angry with him, and express him- 
self in an artificial language, but he 
may do this with a smile upon his 
countenance ; the dog looks at him, 
bat takes no notice of what is said, 
and, if he could speak would say, 
No, no, my master is not angry ; but 
give him onty one look expressive 


|of anger, and the animal is afraid. 


Children always look at the faces of 
their parents, to see whether what 
they say is true or not. This is phy- 
siognomy, but I prefer to call it natu- 
ral language. The last time, I spoke 
to you of artificial language, and 
pointed ont the differences between 
them. Language is the ex by 
signs of what is going on internally 
these signs are natural or artificial ; 
the signs employed be natural, then I 
call that natural language, and if the 
signs be artificial, then I cali it arti- 
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fieval language. The nateral language 
is employed by all animals endowed 
with consciousness and other powers. 
As soon as there is a power active, it 
is indicated by external signs, and this 
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is. a language, In discussing about 
nomy, we have first to settle 

what we shal! call physiognomy; ac- 
cording to its etymology, it means a 
knowledge of nature, but this mean- 
ing is quite overlooked in the present 
times, and it is commonly nnderstood 
as the knowledge of internal feelings 
by external signs. However, these 
signs must be distinguished into two 
classes ; Ist, Such sigus as indicate 
natural dispositions, but not their ac- 
tivity ; and, 2dly, Such signs as indi- 
cate the activity of the natural powers. 
Physiognomists, from the ancient 
times to the present day, have con- 
founded these two ideas; they have 
attempted sometimes to distingaish 
them, but in their application you will 
find that no sifficient distinction has 
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there is the finest tact in some’ of 
judging of others by the external ex- 
pression of the face. Some cau do so” 
with a certain description of mew, bat’ 
not with all characters. Among the 
actors again, you will see that there are 
some who will perform certain charae~ 
ters very well, but not others, Now” 
is it possib'e to establish rules of na- 
tural language? I said before, that 
every thing done by Nature and dic- 
tated by the Creator, is submitted to 
rules, and that there are, therefore; 
principles id natural langoage. Hence; 
whoever has the talent I have jast’ 
described is in possession of the prin- 
ciples of natoral language. 

Take any individual who has 
the powcr of colouring large; it is’ 
not nece-sary to say to him, plaee 





been procured. In Lavater's work, 
entitled “‘ Fragments of Physiogno- | 
my,” —* really — are but frag- 

ments,) two sorts of signs are spoken | 
of, physiognomical and pathognomica! ; | 
by the physiognomical signs are un- | 
derstood such as are shown in the 
solid parts, and the pathognomical are 
the signs observed in the soft parts, in 
the motions of the parts. This is an 
ancient distinction, bat it has not been 
snfficiently observed in the applica- 
tion. When yoa look into the work | 
of Lavatrer, where he applies the | 
signs, you will find that he confounds 
those which depend upon motion with 
those which depend upon configura- 
tion, and you will find that there is 
no rule, no principle established to 





| guidance of moderate powers. 
| ture has farnished prineiples by ine 


such and such colours together; he 
will know what to place together: 
Take another who has the reasoning 
powers strong, he will feet what is 
wreng and what is proper. The 
principles are necessary for 4* 


tuition to men of talents; bat sinee 
the powers are not all equally ac- 
tive, it is necessary that principles 
should be supplied to persons possess 
ing weaker talents; but recollect that 
the principles are discovered, not’ 
created. Nateral language exists; 
the principles of it exist. The power’ 
of imitation is great in some, but not 
in others, and those art’sts whe hawe 
the power strong will give great ex+ 


guide our observations. I am sure | pression to what they represent. But 
that Lavatrer himself had a fine tact | what shall we do for those who have 
iw discovering, even in an astonishing | not the power very large? We must* 


manner, characters and talents; but! 
he has given no principles hy which | 
others may do the same. However, | 
this art of reading in: the faces the 
characters and the talents is ver 

important to actors and to artists. If 
you were to appeal, as I sometimes 
do, to artists, and ask them how they | 
know how to represent exactly such | 
and such characters ; they say that the | 
power must be felt; that there is a 
peculiar talent given to artists. This | 
is true. There are artists who have a 
wonderfnl talent of representing on 
paper the internal feelings by certain | 
external signs, and others cannot suc- 
ceed in doing 30. There is something 
of the same kind in praetieal life ; 


| 


give principles to them ; but how shat! 
we find them out? It is reallyastes 
nishing to observe how ancient this: 
doctrine is; we find, if we read Selow 
mon, that ‘“‘one teaches with hi» 
fingers, and another makes signs with: 
his hands;” many ancient authors, 
as Cicero and other great men, had? 
written on physiognomy, and artists, 
who represent natare, ought to study 
it. The fundamental powers were not 
understood, and that seems to me the 
great reason why the sabject of mat 
ral language bas not advaneed ; fer, 
as soon as we know them, our judg- 
ment of natural language begins, 
sinee every ev has: its ian 
sigu in animals and in man. ou cam 
3 
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mever confound the signs of one 
pone with those of another; hence 
repeat, that each is fundamental, 
and that it is necessary for those who 
study physiognomy, and the signs by 
w the activity of the powers is 
indicated to understand the funda- 
mental powers of phrenclory, and 
more e ly is this necessary for 
those who study expression in the 
arts, Follies have crept in here in 
the study of physiognomy, and, there- 
fore, let me repeat, that I do not 
speak of the configuration of the face 
or other parts of the body as indica- 
tive of the powers, except the confi- 
ration of the brain. You would not, 
for example, judge by the shape of a 
man’s hands whether the person bad 
a great power of comparison or cau- 
ona: you would not say, by~ the 
shape of a man’s fingers, whether he 
is benevolent or otherwise, nor would 
you say by the shape of the nose, 
whether a man were a musician or 
mathematician. If you study the 
works of physiognomists, you will 
find that they admit certain signs to 
indicate the manifestations of the 
mind. They imagine that the nose is 
in some relation to the mind; they 
examine the nose of a witty person, 
and if they can find any thing pecu- 
liar in the nose of a witty person, 
then such a nose is regarded as de- 
monstrable of wit. (A laugh.) Some 
imagine that there is something in the 
lip, or in the nose and lip, as indica- 
tive of wit, and so there are several 
external signs for the same internal 
power; but nature does not employ 
many modes of indicating the same 
talent. Nature is constant, and does 
not vary her course to flatter our con- 
ceptions ; she is infinite in her modifi- 
cations, but never varies in her prin- 
ciples. Hence we deny to physiog- 
nomy the power of indicating the ta- 
lents, excepting only the brain, where 
the talents reside. If there be a pro- 
portion between the manifestation of 
any power and the appearance of the 
brain, we can distinguish it, but not 
so in any other part of the body. If 
we look for a talent, we must go to 
the part where the power resides. 
I come now to a —— point of 
hysiognomy, which I shall examine 
4 little more closely, namely, the 
motions of the soft parts, or the pa- 
4 





thognomy of Lavater, The inter- 
nal powers of the mind are manifested 
externally by the five senses and vo- 
luntary motion; hence we wish to 
find the signs of the internal activity 
in the five senses and voluntary. mo- 
tion. All that takes place externally 
must be considered in speaking of the 
internal powers, and this I have be- 
fore spoken of under the name of na- 
tural language. Not the configura- 
tion merely, but the actions and ex- 
pressions ; suppose I were to confine 
myself to configuration, and take 
that part which physiognomists have 
chosen—the face; 1 might look ata 
bust, or at a man asleep, but there is 
no activity in them. I wish to arrive 
at the signs which indicate the acti- 
vity of the internal powers, Is there 
a sign for self esteem? How can [ 
know if self esteem be active? Or 
any other powers, say cautiousness, 
or acquisitiveness, how can I know 
whether these powers are active? By 
the external signs; by the natural 
language. Hence I say that a phre- 
nologist studies the expression of a 
power, and the signs by which the ac- 
tivity of that power is indicated. A 
power, being destined to act, will em- 
ploy the instruments necessary to act 
with, and will employ them in a way 
in which the function of that power 
may be best exercised; and I can 
conceive of nothing more simple, as 
the principle of nataral language, or 
of the knowledge of the activity of the 
internal powers, than this. A power 
will employ the instruments where- 
with to act, and the five senses in na 
ture are familiar examples of what I 
mean. We find an apparatus, a me- 
chanism fitted to each ; every one will 
agree with me in that. Now certain 
other internal powers manifest them- 
selves as plainly, by certain external. 
actions, as the senses I have just 
mentioned. Permit me to go through 
certain powers, and to make certain 
applications of the powers by phreno- 
logy to the arts and to practical life, 
in order to convince you of the accu- 
racy of this principle. 

There is a power called Combative- 
ness. This power gives a disposition 
to fight, according to its activity—to. 
defend or to attack. A man attacks, 
I suppose, from the impulse given by 
this power, the power being very ac- 
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tive; there are those who, like the 
gladiator of ancient times, attacked 
others in the amphitheatre to amuse 
the people, and those who read the 
Roman antiquities will find various 
positions described in which they 
fought. The statue of a gladiator at 
Paris, of which this is a small model, 
is said to be in a position admirably 
calculated to fight; various opinions 
have been given on this point, but in 
what position is this man, I ask, to 
fight? (The trank and right arm are 
stretched forwards, and the weight of 
the body consequently resting on the 
right leg, which is also advanced.) 
The description which is given of the 

sition of this statue at the Louvre 
is, that it is admirably calculated for 
fighting, but I do not believe this. 
Every one who fights must take a 

ition in which fighting is possible. 

ace yourself in the position which 
this statue is placed in, and you could 
not resist the blow of a boy in such a 
position. The artist did not intend 
to represent him fighting, it was some- 
thing else that he intended. Look at 
this statue of Apollo; artists enter- 
tain different opinions of it ; some say 


he is in the act of discharging an ar- 
row trom his bow, others say he has 
just discharged it, and is watching its 


effect. Bat what woult you say of 
this position, could he bend the bow 
and send off the arrow in this position ? 
(Apollo is represented stretching his 
body a little forwards and throwing 
the whole weight of it upon the right 
leg, which is advanced.) I have seen 
the Royal Archers of Edinburgh, and 
I never saw any of them discharge an 
arrow in such a position; the right 
leg must go back to be capable of ap- 
plying force with the right arm, or 
the equilibrium would be lost by a 
slight jerk. I cannot blame the ancient 
artists, because I do not believe it was 
intended by them to have represented 
Apollo doing such things ; they have 
represented their characters correctly, 
and they have chesen even difficult 
positions to represent, generally pre- 
ferring beings in motion to those at 
rest. I believe that it is intended to 
represent a preparation for the dis- 
charge of the arrow, not the act of 
disch . Observe the prodac- 
tions of the artists of this country, 
and you will find that they do not 
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study enongh the laws of nataral lan- 
guage—their positions are not natu- 
ral; the first object should be to ask 
how does the ‘thing take place? and 
then put the statue in such a position 
in which the power intended to be 
displayed can act. Go through the 
other powers and examine them in 
the same way; take secretiveness, 
cautiousness, and adhesiveness. Now 
as to adhesiveness, that will very 
much influence the manner of sala- 
tation; ia this country you shake 
hands, but let me see a person shake 
hands with another, and I know by it 
if his attacl t be 1 or sin- 
cere. If you give another merely a 
a finger*or two, and jnst drop the 
hand down and ‘remove it again in 
the same way, oh! then I know the 
power is not active. (A laugh.) Bat 
see how good old friends shake hands ; 
they do it with an earnestness, and 
you may see that sincerity and attach- 
ment flow throngh their fingers, so to 
say. (Another laugh.) rs 
I must be short, and therefore I 
will next say something of Secretive- 
ness. How can I know when this 
power is active? By the natural lan- 
guage, by the appearance of the whole 
conntenance ; such a person looks 
sideways, looks about the room, but 
never looks you in the face; if he 
speaks it is in a whisper, and if he 
comes in at a door, he comes in softly, 
scarcely allowing himself to be heard ; 
dook at the sly animals, how they ap- 
proach each other. If he do not feel 
great confidence he will scarcely look 
at the person he is addressing, and I 
make it a point always to study the 
natural langnage of persons more than 
the artificial language. He will Wish 
to conceal himself, wi!l avoid com- 
pany, and if bronght into it will soon 
try to get away. Look at the organi- 
zation of secretiveness, and yon will 
find the natura! disposition and the 
development of the organ in correct 
proportion. Look at another who has 
firmness active ; you will find!t preva- 
lent in all his actions. Having found 
the powers, the first thing in natua- 
ral language, (and every power speaks 
its own language,) you will not con- 
found self-esteem with the love of 
approbation, nor secretiveness with 
firmness, nor acquisitiveness with be- 
nevolence, _ We know, however, that 








these powers are not always disposed 
toact, bat that at certain times they 
are more active than others. 

You. will find that even in the parts 
hot necessary to act the action goes 
on, and this is a second step in the 
Study of natural language. I will ex- 
plain; not only all the parts neces- 
sary to act are brought into action, 
bat the similar parts of the body are 
brought into action to contribute to 
the expresaion of a certain power. If 
I find a disposition to contract. my 
arms forcibly; is it not necessary to 
coptract the muscles of my face at 
the same time? There are some per- 
sons who bave alan e of the eyes, 
and that language is understood by 
some and not by others; is there no 
accordance between ths expression ef 
oth © parts and that of theeyes? It 


is necessary to come to commen life 
* observe the activity of the powers. 


proposition very important in con- 
nexion with natural language is this, 
that there is a harmony, and there 
must be a harmony iv all the nateral 
expressions. The statue of Achilles, 
at Paris, is certainly a beautiful piece 
of scaiptmre, and it is represented in 
a sorrowful mood; all the right side 
is so, and all the left, except the arm, 
which ,has.been restored, and it has 
nq accordance with the other parts of 
the statue, for it is firmly contracted, 
whilst all the other muscles are_re- 

d relaxed ; I would certainly 
hock it off, for it is only a disgrace 
to the other parts. The voice also 
bears a rclation to the prevailing pow- 
evs; if aman, be very. secretive and 
sly, his voice wili be, soft and sweet, 
bat if very e, firm, or con- 
rageoris, his veice will be of a stronger 
tone, 

Another point to be considered in 
natural langnage is this, all the mo- 
tiens of the body are modified by the 
state of activity of the * Au 
the organs placed here (the top 
of the ) draw the head upwards, 
and there are others which draw it 


upright and the arms folded avaa the 
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chest), (A lamgh.) There are some 
children to whom you never require 
tosay “keepup,”’ and there are others - 
to whom the governesses, or parents, 
are continually saying, ‘‘ keep up, sit 
up.” In walking, riding, and speak- 
ing, if you see a man keep himself 
quite erect with the ‘‘ os sublime,’ 
you may be sare that the feeliag of 
seli-esteem is very active. But how 
do you say to another, ‘+ your humble 
servant, sir?” Do you throw: your 
head back and piace your arms “a 
kimbo?” (A laugh.) If a mam were 
to say, “* your humble servant,” ie 
this way, oh! you wonld tell him to 
ge about his busivess,I am sure. The 
isposition is natural iv all countries, 
and has been so at ell times, to bend 
forwards whenever it is intended to 
show respect to an equal, or te a su- 
perior being. Rarnae has beauti- 
fully shown, in one of his paintings, 
the attachment of children to their 
parents by their suppliaut forms. as 
they approach; they lean forwards, 
See a man who has acquisitiveness ac- 
tive, a cunning man, he looks one way 
and then anether way. Seeretive- 
ness makes a man look. D; can- 
tiousuess makes a man look ali abeut. 
Look to the stern countenance, and 
stardy expression of a man whe has 
firmness active; nothing will move 
him, he helds himself quite upright, 
and the organ is situated at the tep of 
the head. Then if you come to indi- 
viduals whe hope much, who pray 
with hope, they do not look fer their 
Heavenly Father here about, (looking 
on the floor,) but they look up. God 
is every where, but whenever we wish 
to apply to a spiritual agent then up 
we go, although reason does not indi- 
cate that it is always to be found.in 
one direction,eithes upwards or down- 
wards. Whatever the situation of the 
organ may be which is active, there 
the head is carried in that direction, 
whether laterally, npward, or downe-. 
ward. If you try to recolleet any 
thing, you lean your head torward 
upon your arm, and you put your 
finger almost upon the part; and it is 
a fact known, that atter having re- 
flected long upon any subject. the 
front part of the head becomes pain- 
ful. When the organ of harmony. is, 
active, observe how.a person performs 
upon an instrament ; if a young lady . 
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giode.neee a Slane who has no taste 
r music, she puts her fingers upon 
the keys Tike sticks, but if she feels 
awhat. plays then observe her mo- 
tions. So of wit and the pther powers. 
Following up the an wo J 3 
language, yor will at 

it will be more actively expressed in 
some countries than in others ; some 
will speak with the whole body, others 
with particular parts; do not, how- 
ever, confound what is essential with 
what is merely a modification. The 
essential powers are always thesame, 
but the shyness of an Italian will be 
different!y indicated from the slyness 
of an Englishman ; the first will show 
it by his whele actions, and the second 
only in his eyes. In the expression of 
characters you may study graceful- 
ness, and this is commonly done, but 
the artists have forgotten too much te 
imitate nature. Moreover, those who 
wish to make a study of the natural 
Jenguage are invited to study first the 
imitive powers, then the language 

y which their activity is indicated ; 
mext the modifications; and lastly, 
the combinations of the powers as well 
as the expression of the individual 
powers. 


REVIEW. 

Elements of Operative Midwifery, 
comprising a Description of certain 
new and improved Powers for assist- 
ing difficult and dangerous Labours ; 
illustrated by Plates, with Caution- 
ary Strictures on the improper use of 
Instruments. By Davin D. Dayis, 
M. D. Member of the Royal Col- 
leges of Physicians of London and 
Ediuburgh, aud Lecturer on Mid- 
wifery. Ato. pp. 345. London, 
1825. Hurst, Robinson, and Co, and 
8. Highley. 

Tue ancient physicians, it would 

appear frem Cessus,* knew butlittle 





* Lib. vii. Cap. xxix. This author 
speaks.only “ of she method of ex- 


of operative midwifery, and were 
consulted for the most part, only, 
when the loss of the child was cer- 
tain, and the recovery of the parent 
doubtful ; aud as such cases probably 
occurred buat seldom, the imperfec- 
tion of their knowledge is not to.be 
wondered at, since they necessarily 
wanted experience, and the fact ac- 
quired by practice, by which alone 
the art could have been well under- 
stood, successfully practised, or ma, 
terially improved. Duving the dark 
ages which succeeded to the down- 
fall of the Roman empire but little 
was done towards the improvement of 
midwifery; and until the middle of 
the seventeenth century, when male 
practitioners of the obstetric art first 
came into vogue in ordinary cases, no 
decided addition had probably been 
made to the knowledge of the .an- 
cients.—‘‘ It is pretty generally 
known,” says Dr. Davis, “ that the 
Duchess de la Viliere, a favourite 
mistress of Louis the Fourteenth ef 
France, was the first female who was 
induced to place herself under the 
exclusive obstetric care of a professér 
of sargery, independent of any antici- 
pated necessity for a surgical opera- 
tion. That event took place in De- 
cember 1663; and Julian Clement, 
the fortunate attendant upon the case, 
was soon after appointed to the new 
and lucrative office of Midwifer to the 
Princesses of France.” Clement ad- 
vanced the practice of midwifery, 
but introduced no imprevements sate 





tracting a dead foetus,” and apparent- 
ly knew no instrument but the crot- 
chet. Hippocrates and G aLen. were 
equally uninformed. 











the instrumental part of the art; nor 
“were any accessions of this kind 
made to it for near half a century af- 
ter his time.” Improvements, how- 
ever, beginning to multiply, a prodi- 
gious clamour was raised by the fe- 
mate practitioners, who accused the 
surgeons (and probably with justice) 
of an undue attachment to the use of 
instruments; indeed the clamour to 
the present day has not wholly sub- 
sided. The forceps and vectis, being 
employed unnecessarily, were after- 
wards disregarded where they were 
indicated, like some of the contriv- 
ances and remedies of our own day, 
which, being overrated at fitst, are 
sooner or later entirely abandoned. 
‘No doubt labour is a natural and not 
a morbid process—that the resources 
of unassisted nature “ are generally 
sufficient, and that the interference 
of art (in ninety-nine cases of a hun- 
dred) is at best but auxiliary and tri- 
fling ; still as anomalous cases, and 
cases of difficulty and danger, may 
and do occur, it is certainly ineum- 
bent on those who may practise this 
branch of the profession, to capaci- 
tate themselves for acting with 
promptitude in every case to which 
they may be called, without trusting 
te the chances (which undoubtedly 
are much in their favour) of having 
little to do. Thus, although a fatal 
issue may not always be inevitable, 
yet it will seldom occur, and if it do, 
a consciousness of having done the 
utmost for the patient will be the best 
and only solid satisfaction the practi- 
tioner can have. Having premised 


these few observations, we are sorry 
te remark, that Dr. Davis, in his ex- 
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treme zeal for the adrancement 6f 
operative midwifery, has not always 
done justice to the labours of his pre- 
decessors axd contemporaries. We 
shall pass over Girroap, Datxx- 
water, and other minor artists, and 
proceed at once to our author’s re- 
marks on the late Dr. Wruuiam Hun- 
TER; and although we will concede 
that his works “ still retain some 
splendour beyond that which genius 
has bestowed,”* we cannot agree 
with Dr. Davis, that he did not ina 
very material degree improve both 
the art and practice of midwifery, or 
that his dislike to instruments, in 
some cases, allowed him to disregard 
or doubt their powers in others. 
Speaking of Dr. Hunter, our author 
says :— ; 

** By a concurrence of several for- 
tunate circumstances he soon suc- 
ceeded to the practice of Sir RicHarp 
MANNINGHAM and Dr. Sanpys, with- 
out the dradgery usually attendant 
upon what is called establishing a 
practice, and therefore, presumably, 
without having been compelled to 
make himself master of the great dif- 
ficulties of the art. Not to insist, 
nowever, on the value of this infer- 
ence, it is a well-known fact, that he 
never made a single accession to its 
mechanical resources. (This seems to 
have been the doctor's heresy.) It 
may be worthy of remark, that it was 
a part of the character of Dr. Hun- 
TER’s mind to admire, ever to devo- 
tion, the resources of unassisted na- 
ture, and to leok with extreme jea- 
lousy and distrust upon all interfer- 
ences of art, as auxiliary to natural 
functions. For these cones and 
others perhaps more especially con- 
nected vith the state of midwifery at 
his time, and having reference more 
especially to its then misfortunes, im- 
perfections, and competitions; he 
was not many years in the practice of 





* Johnson’s life of Rochester. 
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it before he became the leader of a 
powerful party of obstetric alarmists, 
who, by glowing representations of 
the i of nature in almost all 
cases whatever, and heavily charged 
descriptions of the abuses and dangers 
of instraments, embodied a prodigi- 
ous influence against the pretensions 
of operative midwifery in general ;— 
an influence, ed, which not only 
had the effect of repressing much of 
the ignorant daring of the period to 
which it was intended to apply ; but 
which has continued to operate, more 
or less actively, ever since; and, 
upon the whole, to the extreme pre- 
judice, [ might add, to the almost en- 
tire suspension of improvement in 
this department of the art." —pp. 7, 8. 


We do not think the passage here 
cited requires any serious refutation 
for if, as our author tells us, Dr. Hun- 
TER’s practice “ had the effect of re- 
pressing much of the ignorant daring 
of the period,” it was certainly so far 
beneficial ; and how are we to know 
that the disuse of instruments which 
has succeeded (instead of being owing 
to any practice of Dr. Hunter) is not 
to be attributed to the reaction which 
such “ ignerant daring of the period” 
referred to might naturally be ex- 
pected to produce? Tons the-latter 
appears by far the more probable ori- 
gin of the evil (if it really be an evil) 
of which the Doctor complains. 


“ Since the time of Sme.uie,” our 
author tells us, ‘‘ operative midwifery 
has not been cultivated by any person, 
either in this country or abroad, pos- 
sessing even a moderate share of talent 
for practical mechanics.” The pro- 
fession, generally, have wanted op 
22 and of those “ who have 

en attached to our more extensive 


obstetric institutions, some may have 

it from simple preterence 
for other studies, of perhaps equal 
importance to the art, without intend- 
ing to disparage its value ; whilst 
others, there is reasou to fear, from a 
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false estimate of its utility, immutable, 
possibly, to early prejudices, have 
treated it with blameable indifference, 
and, occasionally, I believe, with loose 
levity and reprobation. Now, the na- 
tural fanction of parturition either 
does or does not, in any circumstances 
whatever, require the aid of instru- 
ments for its safe or even possible per- 
formance. If it does not, then, in 
the name of all that is consistent in 
condact, and for the sake of our com- 
mon humanity, why does not some 
ascendant genius, some fond disciple 
of Hunrer’s wary school, shake off an 
onworthy lethargy in so sacred a 
cause, and advauce boldly to prove 
and proclaim the truth of so delightful 
a doctrine? But if, on the other hand, 
it is an incontrovertible fact that in- 
straments are sometimes of great use 
in the practice of midwifery; nay, 
that they are sonietimes Hong vee | 
necessary to save life; then, indeed, 
must it inevitably follow, that the 
business of this department of the art 
is (should be) at least as much the ob- 
ject of study and improvement as that 
of any other ; and that to attempt to 
involve its very serious duties in dis- 
credit, or to connect with them the 
imputation of an inferior degree of im- 
portance, can only be deemed worthy 
of great ignorance or extravagant con- 
ceit—the sources, in fact, trom which 
such conducthas invariably proceeded. 
If any such ‘practice be chargeable 
upon persons professing to teach the 
art, it should be considered as a strong 
presumption of their incompetency to 
make good their pretensions. With- 
out insisting, however, on any aSsuinp- 
tion of this kind, I may venture to” 
assert, that teachers of midwifery 
have not usually paid what J consider 
(it is on this that the entire argument 
turns) sufficient attention to instruct 
their pupils in the particular branch of 
their business (operative midwifery) 
which it is the special object of the 
following sheets to illustrate,” pp. 8, 9. 


That great abuses exist at our Me- 
tropolitan Hospitals no one will be 
hardy enough to deny ; and itis more 
than probable, that some, at least, of 
the “* obstetric institutions” in ques- 
tion have, like the former, their pre- 
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siding gemii, Rddle-faddling spirits an! 
cotemporaries, at lenst, of the great 
Jom Buns. Teachers of midwifery 
there maybe, too, of “ great iguor- 
ance and extravagant conceit,” and 
unable to make “ good their preten- 
sions.” All this may be true enongh, 
but Dr. Davas wilbexeuse us for think- 
ing that practitioners and lecturers, 
generally, have not shown much dis- 
inclination to the use of instruments ; 
or, at any rate, that they can hardly 
he eharged with “ blameable indit- 
ference,” or with having treated the 
subject of operative midwifery ‘* with 
loase levity and reprobation.” It is 
perfectly natural that our author (who 
has perhaps paid more attention to the 
eabject than any other teacher in this 
metropolis) should view with symp- 
toms of distrust the practice of those 
who have not made the same pro- 
gress, or who have not cultivated the 
art with his ardor, and with his or 
equal zeal for itsimprovement. It is 
perfectly nataral, we say, that Dr. 
Davis, or any other practitioner who 
may lave a particular Aobdy, should 
vate every nag a bad roadster that 
cannot amble and prance with equal 
grace, or trot and gallop quite as fast 
as his own. There is nothing wonder- 
fyl in this ; it is quite professional and 
of every day occurrence. “‘ The func- 
tion of parturition,” says our author, 
“ either does or does not in any cir- 
eumstance Whatever require the aid of 
instruments for its safe or even pos 

sible performance ,”’ and from this pro- 
position sets up an argument, when in 
reality no argument is necessary, or, 
indeed, is capabie of being main- 
taiued ; since all are agreed that in- 
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struments are sometimes required, 
and “that the business of this de- 

partment of the artis at /east of as 
much importance as that of any other.” 
This, as far as we keow ayy thing of, 
the subject, is the general feeling.’ 
Some senior surgeons might hold it to 
be an axiom never to operate for her- 

nia but on the dying or the déad, but 

the profession in general will not be 
bound by their dicta vor inflaeuced by 

their bad cxample. 

Having disposed of the lecturers 
and practitioners at obstetric instita- 
tions, our author comes next to hospi- 
tal pupils, and the want of eacourage- 
ment given to the art by the “ learned 
professional colleges or corporations 
of England ;” and those of London 
and Edinburgh, it seems, in this re- 
spect are equally negligent. But, sup- 
pose any of these “‘ learned”’ bodies— 
the College of Sargeons, for instance 
—should patronize Ais art, does Dr. 
Davis suppose it would flourish under 
a dynasty that withers every spark 
of genius, and nips in the bad all 
efforts of enthusiasm or desire of im- 
provement in their own? It cannot 
be. The progress of a science or an 
artmay be retarded by such patron- 
age, but it never can be accelerated. 
Injury is certain, but improvement is 
out of the qnestion, Let the, College 
of despots in Lincoln's Ina Fields be 
consecrated to the “ Bona Dea,” let 
the president for the time being be 
her priestess, and the examiners turn 
sage-femmes to all the parturient 
ladies in town ; and under the manage- 
ment of sttch dexterous old ‘women, 
we have no doubt the. obstetric art 
will soon sink toa menial occupation: 
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3 aminformed,” says onr author, 
“that of Tate years ithas beceme a 
very common ‘practice with a certain 
class, even of ‘stadents, whilst ‘en- 

d in walking, (ranniog) the hos- 

pitals, to speak of inidwifery as a very 

~object of attention, and 

of the knowledge of its few and sim- 

le duties, as being eas!+y attainatile 

private reading, and therefore not 

‘worth the time and very moderate ex- 

bestowed on the acquisition of 

by some of their better informed 
fellow-pupits.”—p. 10. 

Certainly, if such be the practice, 
it is highly to be reprobated, for 
no one should engage in the prac- 
tice of an art which he has not 
taken the trouble to but 
we are disposed to consider, that of 
those who intend to practise mid- 


learn ; 


wifery, by far the greater proportion | 


do attend lectures on the subject, and 
that they are competently instructed 
in the use of instraments. The indig- 
nation of Dr. Davis on this point 


men, however, are many of 
puted clever fellows, the 

ed of their districts, 
tienced masters py | arts, persons 
renowned for quick decisions, solitary 


re- 
tiud. 
expe- 


rand self-alone consulting operators, 


cool and ‘steatdy-banded drivers of 
pointed stec! into living feetal skulls, 
New and ‘simple duties! What dif- 
ficulties, indeed, could be anticipated 
as likely to arise in the routine of ordi- 
nary practice, of sufficient magnitude 
to resist the pewer of sach rnthiess 
operators? Dead children, like dead 
men, can tell no tales; and, at a 
event, still births are occasional a 
unavoidable occurrences ‘in the prac- 
tice of the mast consummate profes- 
sors of the art. Nevertheless fet the 
erg Pi 2 pupils of sch in- 
structors persuaded, at least, to 
take the opinion of better informed 
advisers as to the essential value of 
obstetric studies.” —p. 11. 


Safe instraments and good opera- 
tors, according to our author, aro 
equally wanting, and Dr. Ramsso- 
THAM has expressed an opinion to the 
same effect; and when we seo the 





knows no bounds, and as he conceives | state of surgery, and what sort of ope- 
that ignorant masters, when “ foisting | rators some of our hospital surgeons 
their last and farewell instructions on are, we do not much wonder that the 
their pupils, are accustomed to tell | obstetric art should also number with 
them * not to put themselves to much | its professors a certain proportion of 
inconvenience as to attendance on | imbeciles. It cannot be preverited, 
midwifery lectures,’ &c.” breaks out | for, God knows, the public are not 
into the following heroic strain of | able to distinguish between right and 
declamation, which, being very pretty | wrong in matters which most of all 
withal, we shall transcribe entire. | concern them. 

“In accounting for a conduct'so, The following observations are a 


Sono (te ton -. hed ** | sort of summary of our author's opi- 
it to any considerable number of the nions on the subject of the negleet 
— oa = - n-ne | which, by his account, operative mid- 
that they must themselves be miser- | wifery has received :— 

“ The truth is, and it should not be 


ably imeompetent to encounter the 

greater difficulties of the art—often | concealed by sidc-wind compliments, 
too ignorant to recognise some of the | that the entire subject of operative 
difficulties here supposed, and there- midwifery has been in a state ef the 
fore, ‘probably, wholesale dealers in| most abject neglect for the last fifty 
one or'two of ‘the more capital and | years. “By this I donot mean ‘to'as- 
fatal observations of midwifery. Such | sert, that instrements of one kind or 
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another —* not been employed with | 


sufficient frequency, nor in man 
instances they have not been po 
unnecessarily during that period ; God 


knows the reverse is my firm convic- 
tion. What, on the contrary, I do 
mean to assert is, that this essential 
department of obstetrics has been 
shamefully andervalued as a study, 
and its practice, as might be expect- 
ed from a general incompetence, for 
its studies has been tlie subject of all 
sorts of abuses. I may be mistaken, 
but it is really my raion, that not 
one practitioner in fifty, during the 
last fifty years, has possessed a com- 
petent elementary knowledge of the 
use of obstetric instruments, upon 
first engaging in the practice of his 
profession ; and how could it be other- 
wise, when the proper mechanics of 
the art have never been made the 
subject of adequate instruction in our 
schools? Whatever number, therefore 
of skilful F, yer sai we have in the 
profession (I believeit is respectable, 
and daily increasing) they have made 
out and established their claim to 
that merit by dint of ulterior private 
studies, aided by an assiduous culti- 
vation of such opportunities as they 
may have severally possessed, for ap- 
plying the resuits of their self-ac- 

wired attainments to actual prac- 
tice.”—p. 17. 


In justice to our author, we must 
find room for another extract, from 
the general remarks at the opening 
of the volume. 


“ Before I conclude this introdac- 
tory section,” says he, “I must not 
omit the performance of an act of 
strict justice to my own Yay reer 
character—that of guarding myself 
against the imputation of a fondness 
for the use of instruments in the ordi- 
mary practice of midwifery ;. which 
might not unnaturally be inferred, 
from the considerable attention which 
it will he presumed I most have paid 
to the subject. I have to request my 
readers to suspend their epinion on 
this poiat, until they shall have 3 
Some —— the whole of my dis- 
sertation. I believe there is no gen- 
tleman in the profession really com- 
petent to use obstetric instruments, with 
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perfect safety and success, who is less 
disposed to have recourse to such 
wers ently or 

than myself,” &c.—pp, 15, 16. 

A taste for practical mechanics has 
enabled the author to create for him- 
self and his pupils certain automata, 
or “ artificial subjects, both maternal 
and fretal; and he is “ not ashamed 
to acknowledge, that he is principally 
indebted to these opportunities for 
whatever skill he may possess in the 
use of obstetric instruments on the 
living subject, upon which also his 
practice for several years has been 
extensive. The late Dr, CLoven, of 
Berners-street, and other teachers of 
midwifery, have possessed some such 
mechanical contrivances, but whether 
the author has rendered them more 
perfect, or invented others, we are 
unable to say. 

It is rather difficult to farnish any 
adequate analysis of the remainder of 
the work, as the instruments, and 
methods of employing them, can only 
be understood by a reference to the 
plates (twenty in number) by which it 
is illustrated. We shall endeavour, 
however, (and as briefly as possible,) 
to give our readers some idea of our 
author's instruments, and first of his 
** common forceps.” 

“ The jength of this entire instrn- 
ment is between eleven inches and a 
half and twelve inches and a half, 
English measure; the difference: to 
depend upon the discretion of the pro- 
fessor as to the length of the handles ; 
the length of the blades, from the com- 
mencemeant of their separation at their 
shanka, (that is, supposing the forceps, 
when locked, to represent an ellipse, 
its long diameter, ) is about 64 inches, 
or 63 inches, (and the short diameter 


2j inches) ; the length of their shanks, 
from the commencement of their Sepa- 
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ration to their point of crossing each 
other at the lock, is one inch and 
three-eighths ; and the length of the 
handles, inclading the lock, is about 
four inches and a half; sométhing 
more or less, at the owner’s discre- | 
tion.” — pp. 37, 38. 


The width given to the fenestra is 
one inch and a half, at their widest 
part, ‘‘ without which,” says the au- 
thor, “ they will not be competent 
to receive any useful portion of the 
fetal head, notwithstanding the asser- 
tions so invariably made by authors 
to the contrary. Not only are the 
blades of this instrament broad and 
fenestrated, like Haiguron’s, but they 
are much more holiowed out interiorly 
than those of any other forceps that 
I have seen, so as to be adapted to 
lie in close contact to every part of 
the child’s head to which they are ap- 
plied, and to admit of the reception 
and firm purchase of extensive por- 
tions of its lateral parietes.” 

Dr. Davis objects to the locality of 
the locking of the small English for- 
ceps, which, when they are used, 
** takes place immediately at the ont- 
let of the vagina, where the important 
structure there situated, being more 
or less disturbed and distended by 
the movements of the instrument, is 
much exposed to contusion and en- 
tanglement during either a careless or 
a difficult adjustment of the lock.” 
This inconvenience is obviated in the 
constraction of his forceps, by adding 
to the length of the shank of the com- 
mon foreeps about an inch and three- 
eighths. The right-handed blade, viz. 
the blade which is made to correspond 





with the right side of the pelvis when | 
‘introduced, is made flexible at ita| 
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far as we can sce of the matter, is as 
much in the way as the locking of the 
common English forceps, to which, we 
think, Dr. Davis has very properly 
objected. 

The anthor next treats of “‘ foreeps 
with blades of unequal breadth,” and 
again, “ with blades of unequal 
length,”’ of which he has two modifi- 
cations, and for which we mast refer 
to the plate. 


Of the circumstances indicating the use 
of the Forceps. 

“ 1. The first and most important 
indication for the use of obstetri¢ in- 
straments of any kind is a positive 
and well-ascertained insnfficiency of 
the vatural powers to accomplish the 
act of parturition with safety to the 
lives and stractares implicated in the 
process. 

2. The use of the modern forceps 
presumes, also, upon a safficiency of 
space within the pelvis to admit, with 
its assistance, an eventually living 
birth. 

3. But even then, the foreeps can 
only be used with propriety when its 
application is upon the whole judged 
preferable to all other modes of de- 
livery. 

4. Cases of head presentations are 
generally considered in this country, 
and I think justly, as the exclusive ob- 
jects of treatment by this class of in- 
struments. 

5. Inasmuch as the forceps cannot 
be used without exposing the mother 
to some degree of inconvenience, if 
not of positive injary of structure, 
it should never be employed for de- 
livering dead children.” —pp. 44, 45. 


The author next proceeds to treat 
fully of the various indications for the 
use of instruments, and cites many 
cases to show the correctness of his 
practice. These subjects arc discussed 
ander no less than thirty heads, and 
as it is impossible to give an abstract 
of them in our present number, we 
shall resume their consideration in 


shank by means of a joint, which, as | our next. 
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“FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


“NALYSIS OF FOREIGN MEDICAL JOUR- 
MALS. 


REVUE MEDICALE—MAY. 


| Owthe Structure of the Nerves. 


’ "Pane anatomical structure of the 
~merves.was unknown to the ancients. 
_Paraxagonas, the first who. distin- 
i them from the tendons and 

» placed their origin at the 
termination of the arteries, and from 
‘that circumstance they were supposed 
te be the canals wiich circulated the 
-animal.spirits. Hisropurius divided 
_Bhe werves into snchas had a sensitive, 
amd such as had a moving power; the 
* first set he deemed to be solid, acting 
by vibration ; the second he consider- 
wed hollow, and containing a fluid, 
wtuhieh was the cause of motion. Rew, 
te whom we are indebted for almost 
-alithat weiknow of the stracture of 
dhe nerves, demonstrated that each 
Merve consisted of two distinet parts, 
athe mucilewa and the pulp, and he 











pointed out the manner by which they 
emight be distinguished. By washing | 
the nerve in diluted nitric acid, the 
ranacilema was destroyed, whilst the | 


-mumerous medullary filaments, with 
their numerous intersections, remain. 
~ed. Bicuar, who traced these fila- 
meats fora considerable length, found 
that numerous anastomoses exi-ted 
between them, and that those fibres, | 
which at the commencement of the | 
seamese of a nerve were uppermost, 
became gradually the central, aud 
yafterwards the inferior fibres. B 

j the nerve into an alkaline 
. m, the pulp becomes destroyed, 
anand the membranoas covering alone 
remains, being distended with air, 
cand then dried. The nerve appears 
’o be made up * namerons little 
eaunals crossing and anastomosing with 
each other, and having, according to 
“Bectarp, somewhat of the look of the 
‘anterior of a reed. Here then finished 
vail that was known of the absolute 
-apatomical structure. of the nerves; 
it wasclearly shown that each nerve 
. an enveloping cellular tis- 
sue, anda pulp, or medullary fibre. 


1 
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It is mot neeessary here to relate all 
the conjectaral notions whith have, 
from one time to the other, been pro- 
pagated respecting the more intimate 
structure of the nervous system. 

The unsatisfactory hypotheses which 
prevailed induced M.BroGos.to in- 
Stitate a train of experiments, by 
which he has aseertained that there 
exists in the merves, besides. the 
mucilema and pulp, a central canal. 
By the uid of some very fine tubes, 
such as are employed to inject the 
lymphatics with mercury, he has suc- 
cteded in injecting the nerves with 
the same metal. Several nerves were 
exposed in living animals, aud in ani- 
mals recently killed, and when divided 
transversely, tle point of a very fine 
tube was d into its centre, 
aud the mercury allowed gradually to 
insinuate itself into the substance of 
the nerve. It was found, that in se- 
veral places a little column of mer · 
cury could be traced through the cen- 
tre of the nervous filament, extending 
through the substance of the ganglia, 
and making its appearance again in 
the nerves on the opposite side of the 
ganglionic structere. ‘ 

The inferior cervical ganglion was 
injected, and the mercury was after- 
wards traced to the cardiac plexuses. 
Some of the of the great 
sympathetic were filled with mercury, 
which found its way to the semilunar 
plexus, and to the branches proceed- 
ing from them. The —— 
accompanied with detailed accounts 
of the several experiments, have been 
presented to the Academy of Scjenees, 
and Cuvier, DupuyTRen, and others, 
are to make a report thereon. 


Imperforate Anus. 


A curious case of this congenital 
deformity was related by one of the 
members to the Academy of Medi- 
cine. The patient lived six wouths, 
duing which time no faces were 
passed from the bowels, and on exa- 
mination after death, it was found 
that the intestine terminated at sive 
inches above the anus, The caecum 
and colon were enormonsly distended, 
as might be expected; the mucous 
membrane lining them was strongly 
injected, and almost of a rose colour. 
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This case shows how impossible it is 
to sneceed in all 
in remedying this d 
tion, 


by operation, 
t of conforma- 


IPALIAN JOURNALS. 


Report of Diseases oceurring in the 
Clinical Wards of Professor C wvesa, 
at St. John's Hospital, Turin. 

The greater part of this report is oeen · 

pied with an enumeration of the pre- 

vailing diseases observed in the wards 
during the scholastic year, and many 
other observations and relations equal- 
ly uninteresting. We observe that 

Professor Crsasa has chosen a novel 

mode of using the croton oil, whieh 

may prove useful in cases in which 
the stomach is very irritable. Thave 
— times observed, says he, the 
goo effect of using croton oil in the 
rm of liniment, mixed with axunge, 
or olive oil. Two or three drops of 
the oil, mixed with either of the sub- 
stances I have just mentioned, and 
rabbed over the abdomen, have suc- 
ceeded perfectly well in procuring co- 
pious alvine evacuations. Ln the case 
of a joiner who had been subject to 
epileptic fits for some years, and who 
was afterwards attacked by apoplexy, 
one drop of the croton oil was given 
in a solution of gum; many copions 
pargations. were. procured ; the pain 
in the head was relieved, and since 
that period. the epileptic attacks have 
not returned. 

In two females, who bad been for 

a long time affected with amenorrliea, 

the employment of ammonia, as an in- 

jection in warm milk, was successful 
in procuring a return of the men- 
strual discharge, and gave rise to 

a leucorrhea; in the second it pro- 

dnced a sensation of heat in the va- 

gina, but did not restore the natural 
uterine secretion. 


A case of Paraplegia cured by Gal- 
vanism. 


A man, 50 years of age, of a strong 
constitution and sanguineous tempe- 
rament, was seized with an acute pain 
in his head, accompanied by infam- 
matory symptoms, which were re- 
lieved by copious bloodlettings. In 
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of this attack, the inferior extremities 
became excessively feeble, and ulti- 
mately completely paralytic, so that 
he could not exercise the least eon- 
trol over the limbs. The most ‘rign- 
rows examination could not discover a 
satisfactory cause for the appearance 
of sach phenomena ; all the vital fune- 
tions were performed in the most na- 
tural way. The patient having em~ 
ployed the arnica, the digitalis, and 
the most powerful diure as well 
as the nux vomica, without any relief, 
had recourse to the agency of galvan- 
ism..* The galvanic battery employed 
consisted of about thirty plates, tite 
conductors from which were attached 
the one to the hand, and the other 
to the foot. The action of this bat- 
tery was too great, and produced 
headache, thirst, and a degree of amx. 
iety, So that it was necessary to use 
one composed only of twenty plates. 
From this battery the patient received ' 
thirty shocks, and after the 

sitting, the patient began to regain 
the motion of the paralysed limbs; on 
the fourteenth day he could walk 
withont his stick, and on the seven 
teenth all paralytic sensations had 
completely snbsided.— Repertorio Me~ 
dico-Chirurgico di Turino. 


New Theory of Generation. 


Professor RoLtanvo has 
made several experiments to deter- 
maine, if pos-ible, the changes whieh 
take place in the vascular system pre- 
vious to, and during the process of, 
conception. From these experiments 
he has deduced the following itfe- 
rences :— 

Ist. That before fecundation takes 
place, there exists in the ovary a tis- 
sue of capillary vessels, that is to say, 
a vascular and spongy disc, which is 
the radiment of the whole vascular 
system of the feetus. 

2d. That the act of fecundation 
gives vigour to a substance which, be- 
coming organized, forms the future 
nervous system. 

3d. That on the action of this sys- 
tem depends that firsttransformation, 
by means of which a little vessel 
changes into the left anricle and ven- 
tricle, and which afterwards acts visi- 


about six months after the subsidence |bly on the new organization, aud 











which builds up the structure of te 


new ’ 
4th. That the r auricle and ven- 
tricle are formed im the same manner. 
5th. That by an increase of action 
in these very small vessels, they be- 
come gradually changed into consi- 
derable arterial and venous trunks. 
Gth. That the sacculus viteliarius of 


Hatter, onght to be considered as a | 
rudimen 


tof the ulimentary canal and 
its a dices. } 
7th. Thata simple vesicle gives rise 
to the common integuments, as well 
as to the membrane of the amnios. 
Sth, and lastly, The Professor fan- 
cies that he has not only clearly made 
out all the doctrines here stated as 
inferences, but he considers that this 
view of the process of generation is 
fully adequate to account for the pro- 
duction of monstrosities, which, ac- 
cording to the Professor, are to be 
traced to some irregular distribution 
of the vessels in the ovary, or to some 
imperfect arrangement of the rudi- 
mental nervous system before men- 
tioned. We confess that, however 
ingenious thc se doctrines may appear, 
that they throw no new light on the 
process of generation. Protessor Ro- 


LANDO has left the matter just where 
he found it.— Diz. Period. di Medicina, | 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 
Operation for the Cure of the Artificial | 
Anus, 


Hernia is a complaint of frequent 
occurrence in France, of much more 
frequent occurrence than in this coun- 
try, and therefore we need not be at 
a to account for the more fre- 
quent prednetion of that disgusting 
and miserable accident an artificial 
anus. M. DurvyTrRen, first surgeon 
of the Hotel Dieu, has recently intro- 
daced a mode of operating to remedy 
this deformity, which has beer attend- 
ed with very great success. In a pa- 
per which M, Duprytren lately read 
to the Institute, he stated, that of 
forty-one patients who had come an- 
der his observation twenty-nine were 
radically cared of this loathsome de- 
formity ; nine have been so far re- 
lieved that only a small fistulons ori- 
fice remained, which allowed of being 
closed artificially by a compressive 
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bandage, without giving much trouble 
or pain. Of the whole number only 
three died. is per 
formed by an instrument, which he 
terms enterotonu, the structure of which - 
is not sufticiemtly explained, but from 
the account which is given of it in the 
report, it appears to embrace a por- 
tion of the intestine, and causes it to 
slough by the pressure which it occa- 
sions. We shall notice this operation 
more fully when a more detailed ac- 
count shall appear respecting it.— 
Revue Medicale, May. 


On the use of Chicken Seedin Purulent 
Ophthaimia. 


The ophthalmia, which had prevailed 
epidemically from the year 1816 among 
the troops in the garrison of Brussels, 
was, at the close of 1821, observed to 
exist in only one individual. In the 
month of June 1822, the epidemic ap- 
peared with fresh violence, and t 


| cases were very severe from the com- 


mencement. The symptoms at the 
origin and progress of the complaint 
were such as are usually observed in 
severe cases of purulent ophthalmi 
and therefore need not to be described 
here, the principal object being to 
show the efficacy of the chicken seed, 
a remedy long celebrated among the 
Egyptians. 

1. Fourteen patients, with simple 
inflammation of the conjunctiva, were 
perfectly cured, from the third to the 
eighth day from the appearance of 
the complaint. 

2. Four cases, in which chemosis 
existed from the commencement, were 
perfectly cured between the four- 
teenth and twentieth day. 

3. Nine patients, in whom the in- 
flammation had become chronic, and 
who had in vain tried several other 
local applications without effect, re- 
covered under the employment of this 
remedy from the tenth to the twen- 
tieth day. 

4. Two persons, with inflammation 
of the sclerotic, who bad tried mer- 
curial frictions and epare diet without 
any benefit, were cured in cight days 
by employing the chicken seed. 

5. Only in one case did any symp- 
toms of irritation follow the use of 
this seed. 
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6. Inevery case, with the excep- 
tion of the last, the conjunctiva soon 
recovered its natural appearance ; the 
discharge of pus and mucus gradually 
disa| without leaving any visi- 
ble alteration in the structure of the 
membrane. 

The seed was used in two methods ; 
in the first, it was reduced to a very 
fine der, with some white sugar, 
of which a grain was introduced be- 
tweem the lids every night. In the 
secead form of using it, sixteen grains 
were made into a sort of entulsion, 
with four ounces of water, ten drops 
of which were put into the affected 
eye night and morning. Dr. Has- 
BueRr is inclined to give the prefe- 
rence to the first mode, and, contrary 
to what might be expected, he asserts 
that the powder was used in the four- 
teen cases of simple inflammation of 
the conjunctiva, and in the four pa- 
tients with chemosis, with the most 
complete suecess, and that the emul- 
sion answered best in the chronic 
cases, as well as in the cases of inflam- 
mation of the selerotic. 

The antiphlogistic treatment was ad- 
hered to in the treatment of all these 
cases, and the only topical application 
used was a little cold water.— Graefe's 
and Walther’s Journal der Chirurgerie. 





ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL, 


Inquest.—A very important in- 
miry took place yesterday, at the 
riemphant Chariot Public-house, 
Pembroke-mews, Grosvenor - place, 
before Mr. Higgs, the Coroner for 
Westminster, the death 
of John Hammond, whe died in 
St. George's Hospital, and whose 
death was attributed partly to im- 
gy mg surgical treatment, and part- 
ly to neglect. The Jury assembled 
early in the afternoon, and, after 
hearing several witnesses, they ad- 
j the inquiry. till nine o’clock 
the purpose of hearing 
The deceased was 


journe 
last night, for 
further evidence. 
servant to Mr. Bailey, of Oid Bromp- 
ton; he was a fine healthy man, only 
twenty-one years of age. On the 15th 
of June he was in the garden, and 
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accidentally slipping down, fell upon 
some rubbish, and the side of his 
right knee was cat with a broken 
glass bottle. He was taken to a sur- 
geon, who recommended his removal 
to an hospital. He was instantly con- 
veyed to St. George’s Hospital, and 
there the wound was dressed by Mr. 
Pivman, the house surgeon, and a 
bandage was put round his kuee. 
Mr. Prrman stated, that an artery 
was cut, and he took it up previous 
to his putting on the bandage, and 
that he applied leeches to the knee ; 
but upon a strict examination by the 
Jury, he admitted that he had made a 
mistake, for no leeches were applied. 
By other evidence it appeared, that 
on Thursday, the 16th of June, the 
day after the young man entered the 
Hospital, he complained of most ex- 
craciating pain in his knee, arising 
from inflammation. The bandage was 
very tight, and the flesh abeve and 
below it much swollen. Notwith- 
standing his complaint, the bandage 
was vot removed, till the Saturday 
following, and then it was done at 
his very urgent request. The mo- 
ment the bandage was removed, he 
stated that he experienced immedi- 
ate relief. It was then found, that 
though the external wound had closed 
and healed, matter had formed and 
burrowed underneath; and, in a 
short time, the discharge was so great 
as to reduce his system, and to make 
his case hopeless. It also appeared 
that there was a want of attention on 
the part of the nurses in the Hospital, 
excepting a night nurse, who was very 
kind to the deceased ; that his face 
was not washed, nor his linen or bed- 
clothes changed for the five weeks that 
he lay ill. It further appeared, that a 
short time before he died, an old man, 
a ———— had died in the next 
bed, and that as soon as the corpse 
was carried away, the young man was- 
removed to the same bed, or placed 
between the same sheets, inwhich he 
also expired. One of the witnesses 
said, that the deceased complained of 
want of food, that he had nothing to- 
eat on one particular day, from nine 
o'clock in the morning till four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and owing to his not 
being cleaned, he was so offensive 
that the witness could wot remain in: 
the place. 
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_ Mr. Jerrreys, surgeon, whose duty 
it was to atiend the deceased, said, he 
saw the 21 on the Thursday, 
the day after he entered the Hospital. 

knee was then bandaged ; witness 
did not examine the wound; he saw 
it was properly bandaged ; he saw the 
Knee on the Sunday following. 


Juror: The bandage was on the 
knee from the time the deceaved en- 
tered the Hospital, on the Wednes- 
day, till the Saturday following, and I 
ask you, if, in your opinion, that was 
not improper treatment ? 

Mr. Prrman: No, that is my mode 
of treatment. 


Juror: That. may be your mode; 
but the ques‘ion is, was that a proper 
anode of treatment ? " 

Mr, Pirman: I say it was a proper 
mode of treatment, and bandaging 
the leg did not produce the sweliing 
and pain. 

Several witnesses who had visited 
tke deceased in the Hospital were 
examined, and Mr. Jerrrrys was ex- 
amined by the Jury as fotlows :— 


Juror : Itappears that the deceased 
complained of great pain on the day 
after the bandage was put round his 
knee ; in your opinion ought not the 
bandage to have been taken off, and 
leeches, or a lotion, or a fomentation 
have been applied? 

Witness: The wound caused the 
swelling, and not the bandage. 


Jover: I am of epimion that, owing 
to the surgeon's neglecting thia young 
man, and not taking off the bandage 
im r time, the wound healed up, 

produced that mischief which ter- 
minated in his death. 

Coroner: You must form your opi- 
nion from the evidence of the medical 
men. Did the bandaging the knee 
cause the death of the deceased ? 

Witness: It did not, in any way, 
produce that event. 

Juror : Suppose there were bits of 
glass remaining in the wound, ought 
it not to have been kept open, and 
not bandaged up for four or five days 
and. nights, without any one examin- 
ing it? I am of opinion, that when 
this unfortunate yung man lain - 
ed day after day of pain, which was 
caused by inflammation, that some 
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medical man to the esta- 
biishment tohave given himself 
the trouble to have examined . the 
lect manifested by. the Sutgrowe 
ect manifest 

the Hospital. " 

Mr. Battery, the master of the de- 
ceased, a gentleman of great respee · 
tability, said that he was disgusted: 
with the treatment that his servant 
and other patients received im the 
Hospital. understood the regular 
tious at other public hespitals were 
very different. 

The Coroner observed, that he fad 
heard so before, and was sorry for it, 
becanse hg knew the Directors of the 
Iustitation would not permit it if they 
were acquainted with it. 

Juror: Then such mismanagement 
and improper surgical treatment onght 
to be public. 

Juror: I give my opinion that this 
young man died by gross negiect and 
inyproper surgical treatment. 

Coroner: I do not think you would 
be jnstified in giving such an opinion. 
I do not think the law protects » Juror 
in giving an opinion of the kind; it 
may be a libel. 

Foreman: I have written on paper 
my verdict, and I, notwithstanding 
what has been said, am of opinion the 
death of the young man was caused 
by improper treatment. 

Coroner: If that be the opinion of 
the Jury, we ought to inquire if the 
improper treatment was wilful, and 
therefore culpable ; but you should 
deliberate be you decide on such 
a verdict. 


Jaror: I amof opinion we onght to 
have two impartial sargeons 
before us, and examined, touching the 
death of the deceased; | think that 
persons who are not connected with 
St. George’s Hospital will not state 
npon their oaths that he received 
proper treatment. 1 

Coroner: I do not think you could 
get surgeons to swear in contradiction 
to the evidence of the Hospital Ser- 
geons; they would not fly in the face 
of that Institution. 

Juror: I have no doubt there are 
surgeons who would swear conscien- 
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-tiously, and I dostot thidk ree | 
surgeon who is not connected wi 

‘Hospital would swear that it was 

treatment to suffer a tight ban- 

to remain on a man’s leg for four 

or five days and nights, w an in- 

flammation was going on, without ex- 

amining the wound. 

The Coroner said, the surgeons had 
sworn that the treatment was proper, 
and the verdict ought not to be against 
evidence 


After some further discussion, the 
Jury returned the following verdict : 


The deceased received a cut in the 
knee by accident, and from the effects 
of IMPROPER SURGICAL TREATMENT 
AND NEGEECT 11S DEATH WAS rRo- 


DUCED. 


The Verdict being returned, a 
Juror observed, that the eat was only 
‘two inches long, and that he did not 
believe any artery was eut in the 
knee of the deceased, as had been 
stated by Mr. Prrman, the surgeon. 


Mr. Barey, thelmaster of the de- 
ceased, was of the same opinion, and 
said that the wound should be ex- 
amined a person competent to 
speak to the question. 


We have taken the above account 
from the Morning Chronicle of Tues- 
day, and as the matter is still under- 
going an investigation by the Go- 
vernors of the Hospital, we shall de- 
fer our observations until next weck. 
We will publish the report of the case 
from our correspondent, together with 
a description of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the Hospital Committee. 

We recommend Mr. Jerrreys to 
resign; and cannot suffer the present 
opportanity to pass without offering to 
Mr. Bamey our thanks for his bu- 
mane and spirited exertions in bring- 
ing this disgraceful transaction before 
the eye of the public. 





HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


Case of Fungnid Disease of the Arm. 


Timothy Harridau, a middle- 
man, was adnitted into the Hospital 
on 19th, under the care of 
Mr. Key, with disease of the arm, of 
which he gave the following history. 
—About fourteen years sinee, he per- 
ceived a swelling at the middle of the 
left fare-arm, for which he consulted 
Mr. T. Buizarp, and it was considered 
by him to be anewrismal, for it appears 
that the brachial artery was tied. 
The patient states that after this ope- 
ration the swelling disappeared ; the 
arm got quite well, and he resumed 
his usaal employments. About two 
years and a half ago, another swelling 
appeared at the same place as the 
former, and with this he came into 
Guy's Hospital as a patient of Sir A. 
Cooper. 

Sir A. considered the disease to be 
tangoid, as it appears from ‘the ac- 
count of Mr. Key, who also states 
that the tumour was dissected ont 
clean frem the muscles (the ‘flexor 
carpi radialis and flexor digitoram 
sublimis). After this second opera- 
tion the patient got well, and was dis- 
missed frown the Hospital ia a short 
time. 

A few weeks previons to his present 
admission, he perceived a small tu- 
montr projecting from the upper ‘part 
of the cicatrix, and at the same time 
the arm swelled and became painful. 
It appears that Mr. Kev punctured 
this tumour (we do not know with 
what view) and a smail quantity of 
bloody fluid issued from it. 

At the time of our present report 
(July 15th), the arm presents the 
following appearances :—There is a 
fungoid tumour about the siz® of a 
pigeon’s egg, sitaated in the middle of 
the fore-arm, about one-third of the 
way down ; the integuments immedi- 
ately around the trniour are red and 
shining ; the glands in the axilla are 
enlarged, and, a few weeks after his 
admission, they suppurated, but the 
matter was ot a healthy character, 
running down towards the tamenr ; 
below the outer condyle of the hume- 








rus, an may be felt strongly 
pulsating, J— there is also Memes + 
sation in the situation of the brachial 
artery, at the bend of the elbow. 
Upon breaking off a portion of the 
tumour, the remaining part bleeds 
freely ; but although in this particu- 
lar, and also in its disposition to shoot 
up after being destroyed, it resembles 
fungus hematodes, yet some of the 
essential characters of that disease 
are not present ; the fungus does not 
consist of that brain-like matter, nor 
has the discharge that uliar of- 
fensive smell which matks the true 
id disease, 
principal treatment adopted 
since the patient has been in the Hos- 
pital, has been by means of pressure 
and caustic to keep down the morbid 
th. We understand that Sir A. 
OOPER has recommended the artery 
at the bend of the elbow to be tied. * 


Case of malignant Ulceration of the 
Scrotum, commonly called Chimney - 
sweepers’ Cancer. 

Daniel Nash, a chimney sweeper, 
aged 28, was admitted into the Hos- 
ital June 8, under the care of Mr. B. 
eR, with malignant ulceration oi 

the scrotum and left groin. He stated 
that about three years since, he per- 
ceived a pimple at the lower part of 
the septum scroti, which soon became 
enlarged and hard like a wart; this, 
in the space of a few months, ulcer- 
ated, but the sore did not spread 
rapidly. Itis mow about the size of 

a half-crown, and has the following 

character: its edges are hard, irrega- 

lar, and exceedingly tender; large 
flabby granulations may be seen aris- 
ing from its internal surface ; the sore 

is not deep, and the discharge is of a 

very, offensive nature ; there is very 

extensive ulceration of the same cha- 
racter in the left groin; the testicles 

are diminished in size, and have a 

pulpy feel, as if broken down and de- 

stroyed by the disease ; there is no 





*“Tt seems (says Dr. Parry) as if 
a peculiar modification of increased 
momentum of blood, accompanied, 


perhaps deter mined, that species- 


and 
of tamoor called fungus hamatodes.” 
—(P. 181.) 
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bet ip ght inguinal 
much enlarged, and will probably 
on to ulceration of the same g- 
nant and destructive character as on 
the ite side.* Mr. Earce has 
stated that the perspiration of the 
whole body,‘in this disease, bas a pe- 
culiar ammoniacal smell ; this is not 
apparent in the present case. The 
constitution is evidently suffering from 
the ravages of this disease ; the pulse 
is small and quick; he complains of 
excruciating pain, which prevents him 
from obtaining rest. The constitu- 
tional and local treatment, since his 
admission, have been as follows : 

19th. Blue pill, 3 grains. 

Extract of henbane, 5 grains, in a 

pill, to be taken every night. 
Tincture of henbane, 20 drops. 
Decoction of sarsaparilla, 2 o2., to be 
taken three times a day. 

An ointment made with powdered 

opium and lard to be applied to the 


sore. 
23d. Omit the former medicines. 

Subcarbonate of iron, \ scruple, to 
be taken three times a day. 

Opium, | grain to be taken at bed 
time, and the hemlock poultice to 
be applied to the ulcers, (this 
poultice occasioned an increase 
of pain.) 

30. Omit the powders. 

Sulphate of quinine, 2 grains, to be 
made into a pill and taken three 
times a day. 

Lint to be dipped in a watery solu- 
tion of opium, and over this a black 
wash poultice to be applied, From 
ae applications he has found mach 
relief. 


Aneurismal Varix. 


At the suggestion of Sir A. Cooper, 
Mr. Key lately attempted to care a 
case of aneurismal varix, by means of 
“7 upon the brachial artery. 

e patient had been bled about 
wecks previous to his admission, and 
the tamoar at the bend of the arm was 


about the size of an egg, it had the 
** pulsating jarry motion” and hissing 
noise so peculiar to this species of 





* Vide Medico Chirurgical Transac- 
tions, Vol. XII. 
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swelling, (the patient had 
been bled in the median —8 
A brass ring about two inches in 
breadth, in was fixed a screw 
with a pad attached to it, was put on 
the upper arm, and the pad placed 
over the brachial and screwed 
as tightly down as the patient's feel- 
ings would permit of, but the applica- 
tion of the instrument occasioned so 
much swelling of the arm, and pain, 
that it was necessary to abandon its 
use ; the principle in the application 
of this instrument is by means of 
pressure to effect an obliteration of 
the artery. Sir A. Cooper has suc- 
ceeded, in two or three instances, in 
curing the swelling by means of pres- 
sure thus applied on the brachial 
artery. 


Continuation of the case of Traumatic 
Tetanus, from p. 62, Vol. VIII. 


Our last report of this case (July 12) 
was favourable; many of the symp- 
toms certainly had yielded to the ex- 
hibition of the landanum ; the patient 
continued much the same (with little 
or no change in the symptoms uatil 
Saturday (16th), when he obstinately 
refused to take any more medicine. 
Upon visiting him on Monday, he 
was obviously worse; there was not 
much general spasm, but all the mus- 
cles were very rigid ; the difficulty of 
deglutition was increased, and the 
respiration was exceedingly anxious. 





Palse very quick, but not deficient in |, 


strength. A blister was applied along | 
the course of the spine, but he still | 
refused to take any medicine, We | 
learn that the violence of the symp- | 
toms increased much, and he died | 
on the following day. His friends 
would not permit qhe body to be exa- 
mined. 


The operations performed this week | 
were two of a trivial nature—the se- | 
aration of adhesions which had 
‘ormed between the lips and gums of 


a child, in consequence of the inflam- 
mation occasi by the exhibition of 
mercury. This operation was per- 
formed by Mr. Key ; the other was by 
Mr. Morcan, in a case of fistulous 
opening in the urethra, just anterior 
to the scrotum, and the result of uri- 





mary abscess ; having passed a sound 
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into the bladder, with a double-edged 
scalpel Mr. MorGaw cut ont the ia- 
teguments immediately around the 
opening, and then, by means of su- 
tures, breught the edges of the wouud 
together. 


The enly accidents of importance 
admitted this week are—an incised 
wound of the wrist, in which the ra- 
dia! artery was wounded ; a severe 
scald, and an incised wound of the 
throat, occasioned by an attempt to 
commit suicide. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


Case of Strangulated Scrotal Hernia. 


R. J. Savage, a stout mnscolar 
man, aged 50, was admitted into the 
Hospital wader the care of Mr. Tra- 
vers, on Tuesday afternoon (July 26), 
about two o’clock, with strangulated 
scrotal hernia of the right side; he 
stated that he had been the subject of 
hernia upwards of twelve years, dar- 
ing which period he had constantly 
worn a trass, and that occasionally 
when he took off the truss, the hernia 
would come down, but he had never 
Ser any difficulty in return- 
ng it. 

tcame down on Tresday morning 
abont nine o’clock, when he was em- 
ployed in some very laborious exer- 
cise ; and finding he was uuable to 
retarn it, he came to the hospi- 
We visited the patient about 
six o'clock, and learned the follow- 
ing particalars: some time after his 
admission, he was put into the warm 
bath and bled largely, which produced 
mach faintness, and wpon attempting 
the taxis, the tumoar appeared to 
yield to the pressure; the taxis was 
continued for a long time without sac- 
cess; the patient was then put to bed, 
and a solution of tartar emetic given 
in the dose of half a grain every ten 
minutes, until mach nausea was pro- 
daced, and, whilst in this state, the 
taxis was again attempted by Mr. 
Travens’ ee The tamour * 
about the size of a goose’s egg, an 
very firm; it had become very tender 
to the touch, and the int ents 
were considerably discoloured ; there 
was not much tenderness of the abdo- 
men. Pulse 100, and somewhat sharp. 
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tumour had not descended ve 
of it resting the upper 
of.the testicle. A messenger was now 
dispatched for Mr. Travers, bat as 
he was from home, about half past nine 
Se Se See came ; he imme- 
ly deci upon. the propriety of 
rming the operation, to which 
patient readily consented. 
Operation. 

Mr. Green commenced the opera- 
tion “by making av incision, upwards 
of three inches in length (which was 
nearly the whole length of the tu- 
mow ) ;'the incision commenced about 
half way up theimguinal canal, and 
extended into the upper part of the 
scrotum; by this the integaments 
were divided, and the superficial 
fascia .exposed ; this was split into 
three or four layers, each of which 
was carefully divided, by intro- 
dacing a director, and cutting upon 
it. Itamay be remarked here, that 

this case, as in all old herniz, 
(from the, pressure of the truss,) the 
coverings were much thickened. At 
nest the hernial sac being exposed, 
with a pair of forceps it was pinched 
up, and a small opening made into it; 
immediately a considerable quantity 
of dark coloured fluid gushed out, and 
the heruial sac being carefully slit up, 
the strangulated portion of intestine 
was exposed, which was dark colour- 
ed, but healthy. The next step in 
the operation was, to discover and 
divide. the stricture ; this was formed 
by the neck of the sac, at a short dis- 
tance above the external abdominal 
ring; a director was passed up, aud 
the strieture divided by means of a 
ed bistoury, and after- 

wards still more freely divided, by 
resting the bistoury upon the opera- 
tor’s finger; the Totestine was then 
returned. The two abdominal 

ings (that is the external and inter- 
nal) were nearly dpproximated, con- 
sequently the ingvinal eanal very 
much shoriened. This gencrally hap- 
pens in very old herniz, from the 
pressure in ae *2 There 
was some ity in, the sec of 
—— On the inside, about 
‘way down, was a projecting mem- 
brane, which formed — imperfect 
septum, ordivisior of the sac, into ap 





— ‘lower postion. Itis. 
an increased in the rednc- 


tion of the -hernia. of the 
wound being carefaliy t toge- 
ther by means of sutures, and st 
of adhesive plaster, the patient was 
put to bed, and ordered to take sul- 
phate of magnesia, 2 drachms, in mint 
water, two hours, until the 
bowels sh be well opened. 

27th. The patient had a little sleep 
during the night. Pulse upwards of 
90, witha degree of hardness; tongue 
covered with white fur; he does not 
complain of tenderness mpow applying 
the band to the abdomen, and he 
a copious evacuation early this moia- 
ing. 

(To be continued.) 


Case of Chronic Enlargement of ‘the 
Festicles. 


John Hicks, aged 34; was admitted 
into Henry's Ward July 14th, ander 
the care ‘of Mr. ‘Tvanens, with en- 
! of both testicles, which he 
states to have existed upwards of 
three months, the testicles are much 
enlarged, and they have a scirrhous 
hardness, but arenot tender upon 
pressure, the ‘epidydimis cannot 
readily be distinguished ‘from ‘the 
body of the testicle, it has the same 
hardness, and is mach eutarged, the 
~~ complains of ntuch pain in the 
joins, he says that he has had syphili- 
tic affections, but not —— 
preceding the commencement of his 
present complaint. He was directed 
to keephis bed, the parts to be'sus- 
pended, aud an evaporating lotion of 
muriate of ammonia te be apptied. 

Calomel, four grains. 

Opium, half a grain, in a pill to be 
taken night and morning. 

19th, The eatomel has affected 
the mouth, and much disturbed the 
bowels, he was directed to omit the 
pills of calomel and opium for the 
present, and to take chalk mixture 
with laudanum, for the. purpose of 
checking the diarrhea. The disease 
in the testicles has yielded to the in- 
flucnce of the mereury, the hardness 
and swelling are much diminished, 
both of the gland and of the epidydi- 
mis 


23d. Mouth still much affected by 
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the mereary, The-disorder in the ; ed him a te be bled, and to con- 
howels is checked; lethim take the pill | tinne rae se be tohy 
of calomel and opiwn every vight. We shail continue the report of this 
: To be continued. case.  ‘Psorasis Inveterata (as its 
name would imply) “ a disease —— 
does not readily yield to an 
Case of Provasia Invcterata treated by treatment. Witias —*4 recom- 
Bleeding. | mended bleeding and purgatives ; bat 
J. Fi the subject of this disease, a | Dr. WitLan says these means are 
middie aged man, ‘uf robust habit,“ cenerafly inadmissible.” Fowler's 
came into the Hospital on 13th of | solution has been given in some cases 
Jane; under the care of Dr. Exutor- with great benefif,cxternat applications 
sow. Large irregular scaly patches scem to have very little eifect. We 
cover almost’every part of the body, may remark that where a predisposi- 
but more especially the arms; these | tion to this disease exists, (for it is 
patches, although irregular, are (in oten hereditary,) that the application 
ance ‘with Willan’s definition) | of co'd to the body, when ia a heated 
perfectly distinct, and where the | state, will often canse the sudden ap- 
scales fail off the skin underneath ap- pearance of this complaint, ani vice 
pears red, and there are fissares or versa, the sudden application of cold 
cracks in the skin at these parts. The will often repel this divease, there has 
patient stated that he had been Ja- been perhaps much needless refine- 
bouring under this complaint neariy ment in the classification of diseases 
two years; and that whilst employed of the skin ; the shades of distinetion 
at harvest work, being very warm, | (for instance) between lepra and 
and ina state of profuse perspiration, psoriasis are very minute, and eqnally 
he drank freely of cold water, and unimportant as regards their treat- 
this squamous disease almost immedi- | ment. We, by no means, would despise 
ately came on to a great extent, he this accurate knowledge; bat we fear 
had a few patches on different parts (as in many other cases) “ by sma 
ofthe body, previous to drinking the ping at the shadow we lose the su 
water. About fifteen years since | stance,” for it does not appear to us 
(when at sea) he was much afflicted that any improvement has taken place 
with his present complaint; but he | in the mode of treatment. 
gotqaite well in the space of a few | — 
montits. The patient complains of| The only operation performed this 
pain in the head, the spine feels very | week, was in the case of strangalated 
hot, and there is net the least mois-| hernia, which we have reported. 
ture on any partof the surface; the — 
pulse at the wrist is full, Dr. E. di-| The accidents admitted this week 
recied the patient to be bled fiom the ave—a simple fracture of the tibia 
arm to the amount of 30 oz., and wine and fibala, ditto with lacerated wound 
ef colchicum, adrachm, to be taken’ of the leg ; simple fracture of the fe- 
three times'a day, and to live upon | mur, and a severe scald; a child-was 
milk diet. brought in, a few nights since, that 
25th. ‘Let him be bled again to 12 had fallen from an immense. height, 
og., as the pain in the head aud febrile ‘the skull was dreadfully fractared,, 
symptoms continue. and it did not long survive the in-~ 
July 10th. The disease is certainly jury, 
——— is not that intense | — aan 
t of skin, and irritation, nor is the | * 
reproduction of seales so rapid, the | BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPFPAL. 
e of colchicum had been diminish- | _, : : 
ed to 20 miniins, it acted slightly upon | Caseof Lchthyosie, continued from p. 08s 
the bowels. | July 13. Pulse 96; feels mach re- 
23d. The patient ‘has been bled | lieved by the bleeding; skin moist ; 
once since we last visited him, he is) bowels relaxed; coufinues the saline 
improving nuder this plan of treat- | medicine. 
ment, being a man of dat habit, and} 14. Complains of considerable de- 
pulse continuing full, Dr, E. direct- bility, but is free from the late febrile 
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attack ; in consequence of the means 
adopted to diminish its increased 
growth, the excrescence is now de- 


stroyed and brought level with the |i 


surrounding parts ; cicatrization is 
commencing in different points.— 
The fren having now obtained 
the object for which she was admit- 
ted, intends, we believe, to leave 
the Hospital. We hope, however, 
Mr. Lawrence will not permit a case 
so curious, and rarely met with, to 
escape him. Why not try Dr. Bate- 
MAn’s plan of pitch made into pills with 
flour. He mentions a lady who took, 
for a considerable time, from three 
drachms to half an ounce daily, with 
the most salutary effect both on her 
skin and general health. If that fail, 
the arsenical solution, of which he 
speaks in very favourable terms. 


Case of Fracture of the Cranium. 


William Burgess, xt. 8, was admit- 
ted into the Hospital July 18, under 
the care of Mr. Earwe, with a trian- 
gular wound of the scalp and fracture 
of the left parictal bone, mid-distance 
between its superior and inferior pos- 
terior angles, occasioned by the fall 
of a tile from a house on his head. 
When admitted he appeared drowsy, 
his countenance expressing little con- 
sciousness ; pupil small and contract- 

; he was sick, and vomited; his 
palse 120, low and feeble, intermit- 
ting every sixth stroke. On the 
wound being examined, the fractured 
portion of bone could not be discover- 
ed, but the dura-mater, laid bare, was 
seen pulsating. The head was shaved, 
cold cloths applied, and a dose of 
calomel and jalap ordered. 

July 19. Passed a very restless 
night ; pulse 130; skin of its natural 
warmth ; tongue white and moist ; ap- 
pears sensible and c ious, but com- 
plains of pain in the head ; he was 
directed to be bled to seven ounces, 
and to take the saline effervescing 
mixtore 





20. Pulse 100, more regular; skin 
and tongue much the same; pupil 
more dilated ; bowels open ; still com- 
plains of pain in the head. The pul- 
sations of the brain may be very dis- 
tinctly observed; ordered to have 
eight leeches applied to the temples, 


and a dose of calomel and jalap. 
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effervescing mixture to be continued. 

22. Better; pain in the head dimi- 
nished ; pulse 90 ; tongue stil! white ; 
bowels open; pupils contract natu- 
rally upon exposure to light; had 
eight leeches applied to the temples. 

24. Slept weil; gor 90, and re- 
gular; bowels not having been open 
tor two days had a dose of calomel ; 
tongue cleaner; has now a good “p- 
petite, expressing great desire for 
food.— Mixture continued. 

25. Pulse 90; had an excellent 
night. 


A case in which a Bottle was thrust up 
the Rectum. 


William Waldersham, wt. 38, was 
admitted Saturday, July 9th, having 
a four-ounce glass phial up his rec- 
tam. He appeared to be a man of 
very weak intellect. To the query of 
how the phial got inte such a situa- 
tion, he said, he had introduced it to 
remove some obstruction, which he 
fancied existed in the gut. On ex- 
amination, Mr. WurMWwaAco, the House 
Surgeon, found the phial broken into 
pieces, several of which he removed. 
Mr. Lawrence, however, arriving ac- 
cideutally, introduced his fingers into 
the gut, and succeeded in withdraw- 
ing the neck and shoulders of the bot- 
tle, which hed been previously at- 
tempted without success. He was 
ordered a dose of eastor oil, which 
opened his bowels freely.- Subse- 
quently he did not complain of any 
pain; there was no discharge from 
the rectum, nor any constitutional 
distarbance, and in a day or two he 
was discharged. 

From the patient we learned, he 
had been in St. Thomas's Hospital for 
a week or ten days, under the care of 
Mr. Travers ; that daring such stay, 
no cxamination had been made, either 
by that gentleman or his dressers, 
and that they contented themselves 
by trusting to the powerful agency of 
castor oil. On the part of Mr. Taa- 
vers, such neglect is not only shame- 
fal but unaccountable. And the Dres- 
sers! where were they? Are they 
too but “ the shadows of their former 
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sélves?” We cannot, however, be- 
lieve that theG overnors of St.Thomas’s 
have disgraced themselves so far as 
to imitate the ——— ignorant 
and dishonest Sate of St, Bartholo- 
mew’s, in filching from the 
dressers those privileges, the posses- 
sion of which was attended, not only 
with such benefit to themselves, but 
to their unfortunate and now compa- 
ratively neglected patients, No dres- 
ser, however, attached to this Hos- 
pital, thongh he be “ fallen from his 
high estate,” would allow a fellow 
creature to be thus needlessly tor- 
tured. 

The accidents this week have been— 
a man who had fallen from a scaffold; 
woman and child run over; injury to 
the head and loins ; two burns ; fractar- 


ed ribs ; fractured arm; two cases of 


fractured thighs; two of dislocated 
shoulder; fractured skull; bruised 
hip andloins; with several cut heads. 


The operations performed this week 
were—the removal of a diseased 
breast; ulcerated nymphe; and a 
finger; by Mr. Lawrence. Tapping 
congeuital hydrocele of the chord, to- 
gether with the radical eure of hydro- 
cele, by Mr. Vincent; and paracen- 
tesis abdominis, by Messrs. Earte and 
STANLEY. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


On Saturday, 16th of July, a Special 
Meeting of Governors was held in the 
Board room of the Hospital, for the 
professed purpose ‘* of taking into con- 
sideration"’ the proceedings of the 
Weekly Board of June 5th, which 
Board came to the resolution of sus- 
pending the Apothecary from his du- 
ties, under the supposition that he had 
(Oh! nefas /) given certain informa- 
tion to Taz Lancer. A brief allusion 
was made to this affair in a former 
Number, and we then nnequivocally 
denied any knowledge of the party 
accused ; we now repeat that declara- 
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tion, “ we ere totally unacquainted 
with him, and have never received the 
slightest communication from him,” 

We have had occasion (more than 
once) to speak of the component parts 
of the Special and Weekly Boards of 
this Hospital; we had hoped that the 
Governors at large would, ere this, 
have taken a more active part in the 
affairs of this charity, and have re- 
deemed it from the hands of a “ de- 
signing few.”” If our appeal has been 
made in vain, we have the satisfac- 
tion of reflecting that we have dis- 
charged a duty we owed to the insti- 
tution, by pointing out to its sup- 
porters the manifold evils and abuses 
which have overshadowed it, and 
which still threaten its destruction. 

The proceedings which usually take 
place at the Special and Weekly 
Boards of this Hospital are either too 
insignificant or too ridiculous to be 
obtraded on the public attention ; and 
it is only when these acts become 
positively injurious to the interests of 
the charity, and grossly unjust (as in 
the present instance), that we feel dis- 
posed to notice them. 

When we consider the exposures 
which it has been our duty to make, 
of the surgical mal-practices of this 
Institntion, it is not surprising that 
the “ galled jades should wince”— 
that the surgeons should writhe under 
the lash of censure, which certainly 
has been’@pplied with no sparing 
hand, but, we protest, only applied 
with justice, We have long witnessed 
the anxiety of the surgeons to dis- 
cover our unerring source of informa- 
tion ; but we have effectually baffled 
—aye, and smiled at their futile en- 
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deavours. Indeed, it has been to us. 
Bo small fund of amusement, when we | 
haye heard of the different indivi- 
duals upon whom suspicion has been 
thrown. 
From the anxiety of the Senior 
Surgeon to screen his wretched sur 
gery, and from the Junior Surgeon's 
well-known sophistry and subterfage, 
we were prepared for any measure, 
however grovelling, mean, or base; 
bat we must confess that the manner 
in which the present false accusation 
has been “ got up” and brought for- 
ward, has astonished us. It is, in 
common justice to the individual who 
has been thus accused and deeply in- 
jured by the vile arts of these men, 
that we once more drag them before 
the public. 
The late House Surgeon was found 


to be too iJcmurcile to suit ir 


views; they wished him tc act the 


part of a spy, in order to detect the 
source from which we obtained our 
information. After he had refused 
this, their conduct towards Lim was 
such as induced him to resign, and his 
situation was filled by the present 
House Surgeon, Twson ; in him they 
found “‘ a creature fit for dirty work,” 
and he was (after having taken the 





Oaths of allegiance) dnly installed into 
the honourable office of spy. In a short 
time, his suspicions fell upon the 
Apothecary (a gentleman who had 
been lately elected to the situation), 
and, will it be credited, that so shame- 
less, so heartless was this Tuson, that, 
woder the mask of friendship, he 
sought to * lure his victim ?’’"—Aye, 
even in the moments of hilarity, at the 
table of his fiiend (a place sacred 
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even with savages), did.this second 
Judas seek to betray. We know not 
whether he, foo, has gained his reward 
of “ thirty pieces,” bnt of this wevare 
persmaded, that he has put a feat 
stain upon his character, which will 
ever remain. He is one of those be- 
ings, with just head enongh to con- 
trive mischief, and yet not heart 
enough to feel for the consequences 
thereof. 

We are thus indignant upon the 
subject, because we consider, that if 
the Board had been composed of men 
with truly honourable feelings, they 
would at once have scouted informa- 
tion obtained from such a “ polluted 
source.” 

But to return to the subject—this 
Tuson, for the space of three months, 
was accumulating materials for his 
employers; and whilst the plot was 
thus maturing, previous to its denone- 
ment, it was ¢arefully instilled inte 
the minds of the Governors composing 
the Weekly Board, and a few others 
(who are led “ leviaihan-like”), that 
the report of cases in Tue Lancer 
was “injurious to the reputation of 
the Hospital.” 

All things being thus matured, a 
Committee was moved for in order to 


\investigate the manner in which in- 


formation had been communicated to 
‘certain publications,” This Com- 
mittee, consisting of five individuals, 
sat and received the exparte evidence 
of the chief accuser Tuson, and upon 
his evidence a report was founded, 
in which the Committee stated, that 
there were grounds for suspecting the 
apothceary of havimg farnished infor- 
mation to Tue Lancet. This repert 
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was: presented: to the Weekly Board, 
and+the acensed party being called 
before them, he denied the charge 
in toto, and requested that he might 
hear the evidence which had been ad- 
duced against him. Im our capacity 
of Governors, we were present at this 
meeting, and thws we were enabled 
to collect the greater part of the evi- 
dence, whieh we shail now proceed 
with, The party aceused had. the 
liberty of cross-examining this chief 
witness, whe, by his answers and 
evidence, completely» stuitijied him- 
self. 


In answer to a question, as to what 
first led him to suspect the Apothe- 
cary to be the person who gave intor- 
mation to Tae Lancer? | 

Tuison. ‘* 1 thought it was the Apo- 
thecary. I did not know why in par- 
ticular.” (A langh.) 

Some of the members of the Com- 
mittee having a written copy ot Tuxca's 
evidence, asked questions therefrom. 

Why did you suspect the Apothe- 
cary of rting the case of John 
Cullen, (chrovie abscess of the brain,) 
in Lancet, Vol. VII. No. 1? 

Tvson, “ Because it was reported 
in Tue Lancer that the abscess was 
situated posterior to the ventricle, 
which was only known to me and to 
the apothecary.” 

Ia cross-cxamination, he admitted 
that Dr. Macmicnae. and several 
pupils were present, and that Mr. 
DELL, with several surgical pupils 
were also at the examination.* 

Tuson. ‘ The next case in which I 
suspected the Apothecary, was ina 
case of fractured ribs, reported in 
Lancet, Vol. VII. No.3. I thought 
he must have given this case, because 
there was a correct aceount of the 
number of ribs fractured, which could 
not be known to any one, except from 
the post mortem examination !!/"’ 





* What a libel on Dr. M. and Mr. 
Bent, to say that they did not know 
whether pus was.ia or out of the ven- 
tricle. 





He admitted’ that he conid not 
swear whether the Apotheeary saw. 
this man more than once, although a 
daily report was given in Tue Lan- 
Cer; six persons were at the 
mortem examination, all of whom 
knew the number of ribs fractured; 
acknowledged that he proposed to: 
misrepresent the case, and in order to. 
give Tue Lancer a false. statement, 
to say that “ Tlie ribs stuck in the 
aorta, and thus occasioned the patient's 
death !!" 

Mr. Rawtinson, addressing Tuson. 
“Then, Sir, we are to understand 
that you agreed to tell a falsehood to 
any pupil who might ask tor informa- 
tion on this case?” 

*“ Yes, Sir,” said this unabashed 
gentieman, 

“To whom did you communicate 
this false information?” 

Tuson. (With great simplicity) “ I 
told two or three people, but they 
said they would not believe me.” (A 
loud laugh.) 


Some question was here asked about 
the dates of this case. The House 
Surgeon (at fault) referred te Tar 
Lancet, but was checked by Mf 
Bent. with, “* OL! man, don't lookhn 
that for authority.” Inreply to which 
Mr. Rawitnson asked Mr. Bets if he 
could furnish better !! 

The next case adduced was that 


of M. Keate, reported im Lancet, 
Vol. VII. No.5, a case of fractaved 
sternum and: ribs. 

The House Surgeon thought the 
Apothecary had reported this case, 
for the same reason as in the last 


case, “‘ That it was impossible to telt 
the number of ribs fractured, except 
from the post mortem examination;’” 
at which he admitted five persons 
were present. 

The cross-examination of this case 
also elicited some curious faets : it was 
admitted by Tuson; that he did net 
know of the sternum being: fractared | 








until it was pointed out to him by the 
apothecary, about forty-eight hours 
after the patient's admission! This 
poor woman’s ribs were fractured on 
each side, in addition to the sternum 
being broken; @ bandage was tightly 
applied around the chest! which had 
the effect of increasing the difficulty 
of breathing, and probably of driving 
the broken portion of rib into the 
lungs. 

In a subsequent part of the exami- 
nation, Tuson admitted that the re- 
ports of cases were “‘ most accurately 
given,” and that “ they (meaning the 
Lancet) knew more of the cases than 
he did.” (Very likely.)« 

One piece of evidence was so con- 
clusive that we must admit it. ‘* He 
(Tuson) saw JuveNAL in the apothe- 
cary’s room, and that book was quot- 
ed in Tae Lancer!” 


Having repeatedly admitted the ac- 
curacy of the cases reported in THE 
“,ancet, he was questioned as to the 
truth of the statements in the cele- 
brated case of Hernia, given in Lan- 
cet, Vol. vi. No. 10. 

Tuson admitted that he saw the 


patient before and after the opera- 
tion, and that he was present during 
its performance, and “ that all the 
particulars were accurately given.” 
Mr. Bett looked a little queer at this 
answer. 

Oh! thou blundering dolt, thou 
shouldst not have said this. Hadst 
thou forgotten that Mr. Bet (thy 
patron) drew up a report, in which 
he declared the’ statements in THE 
Lancer to be false? 

We have no doubt that all our 
readers will be perfectly satisfied of 
é 
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this Tuson's abilities and moral worth, 
from a perusal of the foregoing evi- 
dence. We think it needless te en- 
ter into any further particulars, yet 
upon such evidence as this, did the 
Weekly Board suspend the apothe- 
cary from the duties of his office; 
and a meeting of Governors, call- 
ing themselves, “ a Special Board,” 
were contemptible enough to sanction 
such an act of oppression and injas- 
tice. We can assure the chief actors 
in this scene, that their secret springs 
of movement have long been known 
to us. 

Will the Governors at large sanc- 
tion such an unjust proceeding as the 
dismissal of an individual perfectly 
guiltless of the charges imputed to 
him? 

Is there no appeal? Shall this gen- 
tleman be dismissed from his situation 
by the dictum of twenty er thirty in- 
dividuals, who act at the beck of the 
surgeons? Alas! it is truly lamenta- 
ble to see the pettifogging, time-serv- 
ing party which prevails in the man- 
agement of the affairs of this charity. 
We will venture to assert there is no 
other Hospital in Europe in which the 
surgeons would have been permitted 
to retain their situations with suck 
charges pending over them as we 
have felt it to be our duty to make 
against the Surgeons of the Middle- 
sex Hospital. Would the directors of 
any other charity have lent them- 
selves to persecute an individual sup- 
posed to be guilty of giving ConRECT 
INFORMATION, on which the charges 
of mal-practice were founded? No; 
they would rather have entered into 
an inquiry of the truth of such accusa- 
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tions, and thus have struck at the|ment of every case admitted into the 
root of the evil. — Middlesex Hospital ; let them be as- 
It may be urged that the Governors |sured their most minute actions are 
of this Hospital did inquire into the|known to us. With respect to the 
truth of the statements in the ever|Gentleman who has been dismissed 
memorable case of hernia. Truly, | from his situation at the instigation of 
they did make an inquiry, and the | the Surgeons, we would advise him 
parties accused were desired tu draw | to make his case known to the Gover- 
up a report!!! they presented that/nors of the Hospital, that they may 
** precious document,” (which was not be made acquainted with the unjust 
intended to meet the public eye, but | treatment he has experienced from a 
which is preserved ir our pages to| despicable faction. For our own part, 
delight and astonish a future genera-| we must once more declare, that he 
tion, and upon this report a vote of | is entirely unknown tous. In the esti- 
thanks (enlightened Governors!) was | mation of the public, his dismissal from 
given to the Senior Surgeon! To the | office by a Special Committee of the 
entire conviction of every unbiassed | Middlesex Hospital will confer no dis- 
mind the surgical incapacity of this| grace upon him. We may remark, in 
man has been amply demonstrated, | conclusion, that the Physicians of the 
yet he still, “* leech like,” retains his | Hospital, in this affair, have shown a 
hold. Are all the supporters of this | disposition to truckle to the Surgeons. 
Institution deaf to the voice of hama-| Has the Junior Physician then, so 
nity—to the cries of the afflicted? and | soon forgotten the aspersions of Mr. 
will they still permit this incompetent |C. Bert? Parvum parva decent, 
creature to practise upon the objects | With respect to Doctor MERRIMAN’S 
of their charity? We ask his col- injudicious warmth upon this business, 
leagues if they have not witnessed |it is explained by his proposing his 
many an untimely victim to this man’s | nephew to succeed to the office of 
surgery—surgery did we say? it were | apothecary ; his “‘ unbiassed opinion,” 
a profanation of the term to style it 4s it is called, is therefore of no more 


such. value in our estimation than an 4ber- 


We once more earnestly intreat the | deen diploma. 
Governors of this Charity to take into ‘ 
n — ie Operations. 
immediate consideration the justice, ; 
A few days since, Mr. Bett ampu- 


or even propriety, of coniinuing such | ¢.+oq the arm above the elbow joint ; 
a man in his sitaation. Our language | the operatién was performed in the 
may appear harsh, but we cannot re- usual manner, with a circular incision. 
. mn f A small encysted tumour was also re- 
press the ardour of our indignation, moved from the upper eye-lid of a 
when we contemplate the “ sad work” | young man; it contained a fluid some- 
of the Senior Surgeon. We once more jaggy Tas Seeny. 
assure his colleagues that they’ will| The accidents admitted since our 
not—cannot stifle our voice, or prevent | '#8t report are—a wound of the cor- 
: nea ; fracture of the patella; two cases 
us from obtaiuing reports of the treat-| of compound fracture of the tibia and 
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fibuta ; sinyple fracture of the tibia and 
fibula ; a severe burn (the child only 
lived two hours after admission into 
the oes ; a simple fracture of 
the femar, and a punctured wound of 
the thorax 

John Duff, the patient whose leg 
was ed Mr. Joe Burns, 


died. on Tuesday the 12th instant; 
such are the fatal effects of delay ! 


ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL, 


John Gay, aged 25, a postboy, was 
admitted into this Hospital, July 18th, 
under the care of Mr. Jerrreys. He 
states, that the night before, whilst 
doing up his horses, he unforte- 
nately fell astride over an oat-bin. 
He says, that when he recovered from 
the shock, that he felt something ran 
down his thighs ; on examination he 
fouad it was blood, which continued 
to ran from his penis ; he endeavoured 
allin his power to stop the hemor- 

but conld not ; it continned to 
bleed al! night, and the next morning 
he came here in apparent great agony, 
with suppresion of urine. A catheter 
was: introduced directly without any 
difficulty, and about a pint and a haif 
of water mixed with blood was drawn 
off. There was no hemorrhage on re- 
moving the instruments. The patient 
was then ordered to bed, and an elas- 
tie gum catheter was introdeced and 
allowed to remain in the bladder. The 
parts to be kept constantly wet with 
a lotion. 

19th, Has had a restless night. 
‘Thereis no tumour in the perinauny 
He complains of great pain in the 
hypogastrium ; skin very hot; great 
thirst ; tongue dry and fevered; pulse 
quick and vibrating ; respiration diffi- 
cult; no cough ; bowelscostive. Or- 
dered haustus senna directly, and to 
be repeated every four bours. till the 
bewels are opened. 

20th. No water having passed since 
last night, the catheter was therefore 
removed, ‘and another with some diffi- 
culty was introduced, and about four 
ounces of clear water came away, ex- 

the four last drops, which were 
—* with blood. There is great pain 
pressing the abdomen ; he com- 

plains —8 of pain on "the right 
ip and thigh: for this he was ordered 
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the hip-bath, which relieved the pain 
in a great measure. Bowels open 
from the medicine ; pulse small and 
ick; thirst continues: insatiable.— 
him have the following : 


BR Pale. — c. gr. v. 
ragacanth, C. 588. 
Potassa nit. gr. Xx. 


Spts. ath. nit. 5). 

Aq. piment. iss. f. Haust. 

2d. guaq. hora sumend. 

2\st. Has had a restless night; the 

secretion of urine has stopped since 
yesterday, since which he 
comatose and partly insensible; the 
skin all over his body is very moch 
discoloured ; respiration difficult and 
laborious ; pulse hardly to be felt at 
the wrist. He continued in this state 
till about cleven a. m., when ke died. 
The body was — but exhibited 
no morbid ap The. kidneys 
were more flaccid than usnal; the 
bladder contained no urine ; and the 
urethra was raptured near the pros- 
tate. 


John Reynolds, aged 25, of strong 
constitution and regular habits, was 
admitted into this Hospital, June 27th, 
with a swelling of the knee joint, 
which deprived him of the use of his 
limb. The swelling appeared like a 
collection of the synovial fluid within 
the capsniar ligament of the joint ; 
but on examination there was found a 
hard moveable substance under the 
fascia of the joint, that rolled from 
one side of the knee to the other; it 
was therefore resolved by the surgeons 
of the Hospital to have it removed. 

July 11. Having made secure the 
tumour by the hand of an. assistant, 
Mr. JEFFREYS commenced the opera- 
tion by making an incision an inch 
and a half through the integuments, 
right over the portion of detached 
substanee, cutting through the fascia 
and fibres of the vastas externus, 
making the incision large gh to 
allow the substance to escape. On 
examination, it appeared to be carti- 
laginons, and about the size of a 
small kidney bean. The edges of the 
wound were bronght together by ad- 
hesive plaster, and a roller applied. 
After the operaiion, cold applications 
were applied. 


(To be continwed.] 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fe cannot i with Dr. Mer. 
miman's PRivaTe (domestic) Prac- 
Tick, it being a dark business. A ges- 
tation of 311 days is not impossible. 

The compact between Joer-Burns 
and Suaw, by which the former under- 
takes to deal out physic and the latter 
to make the crovked straight, may be of 
service to themselves. 

R.W. knows nothing of the matter. 

We are obliged to our EpinBuRGu 
CorresPonvent for his oat Note, 
explanatory of the DEPTU of the surgi- 
eal practice of the North, and if he will 
Sovour us with an address we will write 





to ham. 

‘The want of punctuality, of which | 
Danret complains, is not confined to | 
Bartholomew's ital. Such conduct 
in Surgeons is extremely mjurious to 
the Pupil’s interest. 

The remedy of which our Rrevma- | 
Tic FRienp speaks is colchicum (mea- | 
dow-saffron) , of which various prepara- 
tions are kept in the shops, The for-| 


mula he has sent is inferior to any of | 
the processes directed by the College, | 
but may, undoubtedly, be useful. 

There must be some mistake respect- 
ing the Letter to which Dr. G. of Clit- 
ton, refers.— It has not been received. 

We thank 8. of B-——n, for his kind 


} 
but it has come too late. The 
to which he alludes will be re- 


offer, 
3 
Our Correspondent from Spring Gar- 
dens libels us, in supposing that we could | 
do_any thing at the instance of Dr. 
James Jonnson; the alteration was 
inevitable, and arose ex necessitate re- | 
rum. 
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Weeannet insert cases upon anony- 
mous testimony, but if the Surgeon at 
Blackburn will send us the 7 
of the operation ( Caesarean) alluded to 
we will endeavour to find room for it. 

“ A Dresser or BARTHOLoMew's 
Hosprita” shall appear.—Fiatdustitia. 

The Letter of “A Puri” at St. 
George’s cannot be inserted, although 
he writes ona GOOD subject. We hope 
the Gentlemen alluded to will mend their 
manners. 

The Letter of “ A Dresser” at Bar- 
tholomew’s és under consideration. The 
House SURGEONS (as they are called) 
at that Hospilal, may be worthy the 
patronage of ABERNETHY, as those of 
the Middlesex ave of Joe Burns ard 
his associates, We do not know how 
Dressers are to profit by such a system, 
and he who supperts it by paying fifty 
@uineas to the onc, or thirty to the 
other, ws a blockhead. 

H. M.'s Letter shall be inserted. 


We thank Spectator for his hints, 
but his Letter is net particularly suited 
to our pages. 


The notice sent us_by “ A Stupsnrt,” 
is an advertisement. 


If * A Generar. Practrrioner 
ty THE Country” will send us his ad- 
dress, together with the case, and u list 
of the remedies he has tried, we will 
write to him, 


The Letter of “ An Ivauian Srv- 
DENT,” respecting au article from the 
“Archives Generales,” shall appea 
on the first opporiunity. 

We are obliged to “ Venitas.” 


* Jemuy Bop” (with whom porter 
goes down like mother’s milk) is wE- 
SPECTFULLY informed, that the errars 
of the press in Dr. Spurzusim’s Lec- 
tures, as well as others, will be corrected 
and placed at the end of the volume. 











Just Published, 
LIZARS’ ANATOMICAL PLATES, Parr VIII. THE BRAIN, 
(Second and concluding portion,) 


Containing Eight highly-finished. 


Plates, carefully Coloured after Nature, 


Price 1. ls. with Descriptive Letter-press. 


Published by S. Hicuev, 174, Fleet-street, and Webb-street, Maze-pon 


Boreugh, Londay ; Danie! Lizars, 61 
liam Curry, jan. and Co. Dublin, 


d 
Princes-street, Edinburgh ; aud Wil- 
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MECHANICS’ NEWSPAPER. 


THE ARTJZANS’ LONDON AND Provincm ts RONICLE 
Of Sunday , Joly 31, will Contaih most interesting information to Mecha- 
nics and the general Reader. Full Report of Dr. Birkbeck’s Lecture, on 
Friday night, at the Mechanics’ Institution—Abominable Treatment of one 

Carlile’s Pp — e's Hospital, i a faithful Account of the Hv rd 
two persons in St, rge’s al, in consequence of im er Su 
Treatment.Law—Police—Sporting—Lion Fight, &c. Price 7d. Other, 

41, Stran 


THEATRE OF ANATOMY AND earner 9s WEBB STREET, 
MAZE POND, BOROUGH 


The AUTUMNAL COURSE OF LECTURES, delivered at this Theatre’ 
will commence on Satarday, Oct. 1, 1823. 

Mr. GRAINGER on ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY, daily, at a quarter 
past Eleven —Demonstrations by Mr. R. HUTCHINSON 

*,* Mr. Grainger has the authority of the Court of Examiners of the Royal 
College of Surgeons to state, that bis Certificates will be received as before 
their regulation of the 19th ef March, 1825 

Dr. ARMSTRONG on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHYSIC, 
en Bopenton, Oct. Ist, at Four o’clock in the Afternoon, and also on MATE- 
RIA MEDICA, atthe same hour on the following Thursday. 

“* Dr. Armstrong having, since his last delivered Course, carefully re- 
arranged and revised his Lectures, and having added about Twenty entirely 
new ones, his future Course on the Principles and Practice of Physic will 
be so greatly extended, -| - render it — for him to Lecture four 
times a week on that subj 

Dr. DAVIS on MID IFERY and DISEASES of WOMEN and CHIL- 
DREN, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at Three o'clock in the 
Afternoon. 

Mr. RICHARD PHILLIPS on CHEMISTRY and PHARMACY, on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at a quarter before Ten in the Morning. 

For Particulars, apply at the Theatre; to Mr. Grainger, Dean-street, 
Borough; Dr. a 48, Russell-square; Dr. Davis, George-street, 
Hanover-square; Mr illips, 41, Nelson-square ; or at Mr. Highley’s, 
Medical Library, Webb-street, Maze-pond, or 1/4, Fleet-street. 


TO THE FACULTY. 

WANTED TO PURCHASE,—A PRACTICE, on an Introduction of not 
less than Two Years, or a PARTNERSHIP, either with a Surgeon, Surgeon 
Accoucheur, or general Practitioner. A handsome Premium will be given 
for an adequate remuneration. 

None need apply whose Practice is not both respectable and extensive. 

Letters (Post paid) addressed to A. B. care of Mr. Thompson, Surgeons’ 
Instrument-maker, 38, Great Windmill-street. 
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THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES are now REPRINTED, and ready for 


delivery. 
Lancet Office, 210, Strand. 
*,* Complete Sets of SIR ASTLEY COOPER'S SURGICAL LEC- 


TURES may now be had, price Ll. &s. Gd. 
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